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from cloisters to 
plate glass walls 


The photographs of contemporary school 
architecture in this issue of the JouRNAL 
will have particular significance for mem- 
bers who attended the arts meeting at the 
Minneapolis convention. Part of this 
meeting was devoted to the “art of seeing” 
—the art of recognizing designs in the 
activities of nature and industry around 
one. The photograph on the cover of this 
JOURNAL demonstrates the photographer's 
alility to “‘see.’ He has succeeded dra- 
matically in identifying the architectural 
design of this school building. 

Contemporary school architects seem 
little concerned with borrowing Greek or 
Gothic details. For many years the prestige 
of a school building rested in its classical 
architectural style. In today’s schools, 
function and economy largely dictate de- 
sign. The Doric column is being replaced 
by bared steel frames which serve for 
decoration as well as support. Today’s 
“‘cloisters”’ are metal posts sandwiched 
between two concrete slabs. White stucco 
and plate giass replace marble halls and 
leaded panes. 

The prints in this JourRNAL are but a 
sampling of the photographs kindly sent 
us by Maynard Lyndon, California archi- 
tect, and Donald Barthelme, Texas archi- 
tect. The subject is one which deserves 
more attention, but convention material 
has first claim ta the pages of this JourNAu. 
Those of you who are interested in the 
subject may want to look and read further 
in Built in USA: Post-war Architecture, 
a publication of the Museum of Modern 
Art, 11 West 53rd Street, New York. 


Your next JouRNAL will include sam- 
ples of the many photographs of original 
art work contributed by AAUW members. 
We look forward with pleasure to bringing 
you that issue of the JouRNAL. 
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JNU 
sity My, 399 B.C. in the city of Athens there 
led a man by his own hand in that he 
luntarily lifted the cup of hemlock or- 
ered by the state and “quite readily 
nd cheerfully he drank off the poison.” 
le was a teacher who was unwilling to 
eant his belief that the young men of 
thens should be taught to seek for truth, 
hat they should be both educated and 
re. Gathered around him that day in 
he prison were many of his students with 
hom he discoursed philosophically as 
vas his wont. Later one of them, Phaedo, 
related at length the dialogue which 
crates held with his disciples on life, 
leath, and the immortality of the soul. 
n the course of that dialogue one Sim- 
mias, whose mind was troubled because 
he could not find absolute answers to some 
{the questions, said: 
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a for I dare say that you, Socrates, feel as I do, 


how very hard or almost impossible is the 
ttamment of any certainty about questions 
uch as these in the present life. And yet I 
hould deem him a coward who did not prove 
{what is said about them to the uttermost, 
t whose heart failed him before he had 
xamined them on every side. For he should 
tsevere until he has attained one of two 
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meapolis, given on the evening of June 23, 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS, BY SUSAN B. RILEY 


























things: either he should discover or learn the 
truth about them; or, if this is impossible, I 
would have him take the best and most irref- 
utable of human notions, and let this be the 
raft upon which he sails through life. 


No nation in world history has, within 
a comparable length of time, been faced 
with more questions about which it has 
been hard or almost impossible to attain 
any certainty than has our own nation. 
But through the long, hard struggle for 
certainty, the people of this nation have 
taken what seemed to them “the best 
and most irrefutable of human notions” 
—their belief in the rightness of the 
democratic form of government — and 
have let this be the raft upon which they 
sailed through life. Whether the seas were 
calm or troubled, this raft has carried 
them safely borne along by its twin sails 
of freedom and education. 

In our national minds these factors have 
always been indissolubly linked. It has 
been our destiny to put into effect the 
saying of Plato, another disciple of Soc- 
rates: “You say that only the free may 
be educated. But I say to you that only 
the educated may be free.’’ The founders 
of our country recognized that the strong- 
est bulwark for the preservation of a 
magnificent experiment in government 
was not a large standing army, not a 
treasury crammed with gold, not the 
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security of dividing seas; but a people 
who had knowledge of and a belief in 
certain indispensable principles, arrived at 
through an unending search for truth, and 
a feeling of responsibility to put those 
principles into effect both through atti- 
tudes and electoral powers. 

“Enlighten the people generally and 
tyranny and oppressions of body and mind 
will vanish like evil spirits at the dawn of 
day,” said Thomas Jefferson. In January 
of this year, President Eisenhower in 
his message to the National Citizens 
Commission for Public Schools said: “It 
is an old but ever vital truth that upon 
our schools rests much of the hope for the 
future of freedom. For to love freedom is, 
first of all, to understand it.”’ This faith 
in education, expressed early through 
word and act and adhered to with devo- 
tion throughout our history, has been our 
main hope for the successful establishing 
of a political and social state the essence 
of which is freedom. 


(onawres that we share this faith, let us 


examine briefly some of the contributions 
which our public school system has made 
to the American way of life. 

It has produced a literate citizenry. 
The United States has been successful in 
its three-hundred-year experiment to 
produce a people who almost universally 
possess the common tools of learning. 

As a corollary of that fact, our phi- 
losophy of education has produced a 
classless society. Around 1830 began the 
movement which firmly set the character 
of education in this country —a single 
system for all, regardless of economic and 
social background, continuous from the 
elementary to the secondary school and 
increasingly into junior and senior college. 
That distinctive interpretation of equal 
educational opportunities for all is diffi- 
cult for our European critics to under- 
stand. Whether or not it lends itself to the 
pursuit of pure knowledge, it has produced 
a society that deep within itself knows 
“‘nor borders, nor birth, nor creed.” The 
classrooms and playgrounds of our schools 
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have been the laboratories for demy, 
racy. 

Our public schools have produced 
citizenry enlightened in those matte 
which are their primary concern: se 
government and civic welfare. It must 
admitted that there is too much apathy 
over the duties of citizenship; yet the fad 
remains that by and large the people hay 
known how to run their own government 
The country has steadily grown and pro 
pered under the rule of the people. The 
have managed to balance their mistak 
with successes, and they have remain 
so predominantly true to their faith j 
democracy that, despite the fears anf 
tensions of our time, it is unthinkabk 
that they should ever be seriously rece 
tive to Fascism, Nazism, or Communism 


Ox OUR SCHOOLS has rested the great tad 
of Americanization. No other nation hi 
had a comparable burden of assimilati 
so rapidly the millions of immigrants wh 
have poured into it from ail the oth 
countries of the world. That all th 
divergent groups could be successful 
fused into one with a maximum of undd 
standing and acceptance by all concem 
is one of the great marvels of world hi 
tory. Our schools have been the slow ad 
steady fire under the melting pot. 
Varying geographical factors in t 
great, sprawling extent of the count 
have produced regions whose dissimilat 
ties among themselves might easily | 
more acute than national siniilarities. ¥ 
Americans are a remarkably homogeneo 
group. The uniformity of our publ 
schools from coast to coast and lakes! 
gulf has been a powerful force in produ 
ing this oneness of character. This f 
was brought forcibly to my _ attenti 
when, during World War II, I taught! 
an officer-training unit for the Air For 
The thousand young men who in fifte 
months went through my classes rep 
sented every state in the Union. Th 
names revealed varying racial and # 
tional origins. Yet, they were all Amer 
boys. They brought the same equipmes 
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the same attitudes, the same academic 
background to their tasks. They even 
misspelled the same words. 

There is one other national service 
which our schools have made, too impor- 
tant to overlook at this time. There are 
two concepts of the function of education 
which are basically opposed. One sees 
education as training for conformity. It 
emphasizes the memorizing of facts; it 
reveres the past; it assumes a body of 
absolute truth. The other sees education 
as an experience which leads people to 
analyze and study problems and to react 
to situations as they arise. It recognizes 
the value of the past in helping to solve 
today’s problems; but it recognizes also 
the changing character of the world, and 
it believes that the existence of a free so- 
ciety depends upon its ability to under- 
stand and meet changes as they come. 
The attacks on so-called “progressive 
education’ come down to this — whether 
one believes that education has the rela- 
tively simple task of transmitting the 
achievements and preferences of the past 
or the more difficult one of liberating 
man’s potentialities to deal with a chang- 
ing world and, more important still, to 
help to determine the character of that 
world, 


Aurnor Gu the latter philosophy has had 
its abuses, it is incontrovertible that it has 
produced a people who have a high degree 
of adaptability. For proof, one needs only 
toremember World War II, when a peace- 
loving nation with no desire for war and 
practically no military resources, within 
four short years readjusted its thinking, 
marshalled its forees, and produced an 
army of civilians which through training 
and organization supported by unlimited 
materiel was able to match the profes- 
sional armies of the world. 

These are but a few of the services to 
the nation which justify our faith in our 
distinctive system of public education. 

Implicit in this examination of freedom 
and education as propelling forces in a 
democracy is another question. Are we 


satisfied with our schools? The answer to 
that is, it would be disastrous if we were. 
the of education must be 
constantly re-evaluated as the nature of 
society itself changes, honest criticism 1s 
not only inevitable but essential. 


Since alms 


Wi ARE hearing a great deal today about 
attacks on education. They exist. But 
there exists also a great movement de- 
signed to bring forth good results — in- 
terest which communities are showing in 
their schools. 

The speaker has had a long life in 
teaching, with experiences extending from 
arly elementary grades in a small town 
to graduate instruction in a college. Per- 
haps that entitles her to the opinion that 
the awakened interest of the general 
public in the processes and aims of educa- 
tion is one of the most salutary signs of 
our times. For she well remembers when 
a community’s interest in a teacher was 
confined to whether she dated on school 
nights and went riding with young men‘ 
in that vehicle of sin known as the auto- 
mobile; when the city fathers considered 
their duty done when they had starved 
the school budget down to a subsistence 
level; when the first local units of the 
PTA were nothing more than mothers’ 
clubs whose members were interested only 
in the performance of their own children 
in the programs so painfully got up by 
the teachers for the monthly Friday after- 
noon meetings. Better anything than the 
apathy of those days. Perhaps not apathy, 
but rather too blind a faith and a too 
complacent resigning of the welfare of 
the school to the superintendent and his 
teachers. 

Education is both an art and a science 
and as such requires the services of trained 
professionals. But the final evaluation of 
must be made by the 
society it is designed to serve. The school 


its effectiveness 


is one manifestation of the community 
and will be no better nor worse than the 
community decrees that it shall be. The 
convincing and final answers to the detrac- 
tors of education must be made by thou- 
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sands of informed and articulate citizens 
who can say: “These criticisms you are 
making are not true of our schools or 
our teachers, who are fundamentally 
sound, true, and devoted. That we know. 
And whatever shortcomings there may be, 
we are working together to correct.” 
There is no power like that of an aroused 
citizenry, and there is every indication 
that the public is becoming more and 
more sincerely interested in strengthening 
and protecting its schools. 


Ber EVEN that hopeful sign cannot dim 
the fact that our educational system is 
under heavy and, in many cases, vicious 
fire. The pride or complacency with which 
the American people have accepted their 
great system of education is in many 
cases being replaced by fault-finding, un- 
-asiness, decreased support, and organized 
attacks of doubtful origin. Therein lies 
a triple threat: to education; to freedom, 
which is nurtured by education; and to 
democracy, which draws its breath of 
life from freedom. Let me review some of 
the aspects of the status of education 
today which represent limitations to the 
services it should give and endanger its 
traditional character. 

The first aspect is a practical one deter- 
mined by four facts: a shortage of teach- 
ers, a phenomenal increase in school popu- 
lation, overcrowded and antiquated build- 
ings, and insufficient financial support. 
The result is that our schools cannot pos- 
sibly do well what they are suppose to 
do. During World War II, 350,000 teach- 
ers left the profession. There has been no 
full replacement of them, and many of 
the replacements which have been made 
have been persons unqualified to meet 
even minimum standards for a good 
teacher. For the elementary grades next 
September, 160,000 new teachers will be 
needed; 60,000 to replace those with sub- 
standard certificates; another 60,000 to 
replace those who leave the profession 
annually; 20,000 to meet increased at- 
tendance; 10,000 to relieve overcrowding 
and doubling up of sessions; and another 
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10,000 for needed additional types of 
instruction. Yet, in 1952 only 32,443 po. 
tential elementary school teachers were 
graduated from our colleges, and it would 
be naive to assume that all of them went 
into teaching. The figures for this 1953 
commencement are no more promising, 
and the profession itself, to put it mildly, 
no more alluring. 

The U.S. Office of Education has just 
released its most recent data, for the year 
1950-51, on average salaries of classroom 
teachers, principals, and other instrue- 
tional personnel. The national average 
for that year was $3,126. During the dee- 
ade preceding there was a steady increase 
in salaries, yet while the average wage of 
all workers between 1939 and 1952 rose 
138 percent, teachers’ salaries rose only 
112 percent. 


Prorte who go into teaching are not, as 
a group, mercenary folk. It is a way of 
life they are choosing, and other factors 
which affect the satisfaction they get 
from it are as important to them as the 
monetary one. That is why social rejec- 
tion, criticism, and suspicion of teachers 
are particularly disastrous at this time 
when every allurement must be offered 
to attract superior young people into the 
teaching profession. The young people 
of today are realistic enough to say, 
“Why take a job in which I shall be both 
poor and unhappy?” 

It has been determined that there will 
be 1,250,000 new pupils entering school 
next September and a million each year 
thereafter for the next six years. To take 
‘are of this increase and those now in 
obsolete and overcrowded classrooms, 4 
total of nine and a third million children, 
it will be necessary to build 325,280 in- 
struction rooms. Without these new units, 
children all over the country will continue 
to sit two at a desk, crowd together forty 
and fifty to a room, occupy hallways and 
basement storage rooms, and attend in 
shifts — situations as unproductive for 
the children as they are exhausting for 
the teachers. 7 
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Yet there are too few encouraging signs 
that the public is willing to finance the 
facilities, human and physical, needed to 
take care of its children. Some credence, 
in fact, must be given to the opinion that 
some of the decrease in moral support of 
the schools can be attributed to a fear of 
a necessary increase in financial support. 
The percentage of national income spent 
on elementary and secondary schools is 
lower now than it was during the depres- 
sion years. 


Aw THESE FACTS — too few teachers and 
many of them not adequately prepared 
for their jobs, more children, not enough 
school buildings to house them under 
conditions under which first-class instruc- 
tion might be given, and _ insufficient 
money to finance a better program — add 
up to the conclusion that our schools 
cannot be as effective as the challenges of 
the time demand that they shall be. 

Another aspect of the situation from 
which much of the criticism of our 
educational system arises is the lack of 
understanding of what our schools are 
doing as a necessary means of providing 
equality of education for all. Only a 
change in our democratic concepts can 
free the schools from the obligation to 
provide each individual with those educa- 
tional opportunities which are best suited 
to his particular needs and abilities rather 
than forcing him to meet absolute and 
uniform standards of achievement evolv- 
ing from the capabilities of any one 
group. 

Constantly we need to be reminded 
that only a part of the educative forces 
brought to bear on a child originate in 
the school. For better or for worse, the 
radio, television, motion pictures, comic 
books, and the family car are the powerful 
teachers of our day. Much of the criticism 
of our schools, particularly that students 
are lacking in religious and moral values, 
could be relieved by the simple process of 
tracing a child’s learning back to its 
source, 

A further evidence of faulty understand- 
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ing of our schools is the failure to realize 
that they are a social institution subject 
to the same tensions, shifts in values, and 
pains of readjustment which affect any 
institution or individual today. It is, in 
fact, remarkable that they have gone 
about their business as quietly and with 
as much stability as they have in aworld 
in which confusion is the norm. 

Failure to attract sufficient trained per- 
sonnel and to provide adequate facilities, 
and lack of understanding of the functions 
and problems of the school, are not neces- 
sarily contemporary attitudes, alone, al- 
though circumstances have made them 
more acute in our own day. There are 
other aspects, however, which these times 
have bred which are definite threats to 
education: suspicion of the loyalty of 
teachers and investigations of schools and 
attempted control of them by self-ap- 
pointed groups. Recognition that these 
threats are real and of deep significance 
has brought forth from the friends of 
education a literature of defense remark- 
able for its extent, its variety of origin, 
its courage, and its literary quality. A 
teacher of mine once defined a classic as 
a “work of art which the world has had 
a chance to forget and has not forgotten.” 
It is not too bold a statement to say that 
many of these utterances on the nature of 
freedom we shall not willingly let die. 


Some OF THE threats with which this 
literature deals are the false impressions 
that teachers are committed to a “ progres- 
sive philosophy of education” which is 
socialistic and communistic in its influence 
on American youth; that many teachers 
are enemies to American beliefs and sub- 
versive in their activities; that textbooks 
are riddled with doctrines alien to demo- 
cratic thinking which have been deliber- 
ately planted there for ulterior purposes; 
and that it is the duty (and exciting pleas- 
ure) of certain groups and individuals who 
regard themselves as special custodians 
of the civic welfare to ferret out and 
expose departures from what they consider 
the democratic concept. 
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Unauthorized investigations and at- 
tempted controls by outside groups have 
had the salutary effect of causing college 
administrations, professional organiza- 
tions, and faculties to examine and state 
their own beliefs. Notable among these 
statements is the one, issued on March 
30 of this year, by the Association of 
American Universities called “ Rights and 
Responsibilities of Universities and Their 
Faculties.”” It holds that ‘A university 
is the institutional embodiment of an 
urge for knowledge that is basic in human 
nature and as old as the human race.” 
Since “Free enterprise is as essential to 
intellectual as to economic progress, .. . 
a university must therefore be hospitable 
to an infinite variety of skills and view- 
points 
and mutual confidence.” It} maintains 
that “The scholar’s mission requires the 
study and examination of unpopular ideas, 
of ideas considered abhorrent and even 
dangerous . and when he has truth 
to proclaim the scholar has no obligation 


in an atmosphere of freedom 


to be silent in the face of popular disap- 
proval.” If a professor is called upon to 
answer for his convictions, it is his duty 
to speak out, and refusal to do so reflects 
“upon a profession that claims for itself 
the fullest freedom to speak and the maxi- 
mum protection of that freedom available 
in our society.” Under the principles held 
by Russian communism of the use of 
falsehood and deceit as normal means of 
persuasion and of thought control for 
the dictation of doctrines, “no scholar 
could adequately disseminate knowledge 
or pursue investigations in the effort 
to make further progress towards truth.” 
Acceptance of these principles, therefore, 
automatically disqualifies a person from 
teaching. “Unless a faculty member vio- 
lates a law, however, his discipline or 
discharge is ‘a university responsibility 
and should not be assumed by political 
authority. Discipline on the basis of ir- 


responsible accusations or suspicion can 
never be condoned.’ The university itself 
is competent “to establish a tribunal to 
determine the facts and fairly judge the 
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nature and degree of any trespass upon 
academic integrity, as well as the penalty 
such trespass merits.” 


. 
Duese EXTRACTS from the statement by 
the Association of American Universi- 
ties indicate the real issue involved in the 
current attacks on and defense of our 
schools. The principle which is at stake is 
academic freedom which insists upon, as 
Sidney Hook has said, “the freedom of 
professionally qualified persons to inquire, 
discover, publish, and teach the truth as 
they see it in the field of their competence, 
without any control or authority except 
the control or authority of the rational 
methods by which truth is established.” 
President Eliot must have had the same 
conviction when he gave, in 1891, his 
simple definition of the goal of education: 
“The incessant, quiet, single-minded search 
after new truth, the condition for both 
the material and intellectual progress of 
the nation and the race.” 

This academic freedom which educa- 
tional institutions are so zealous to pre- 
serve is not an esoteric luxury, not an 
evasion of civic responsibilities, not a 
refuge from criticism. It is the means by 
which their opportunity to make certain 
contributions to society shall be guaran- 
teed. These contributions are the enlarge- 
ment of pure knowledge, the methods of 
arriving at that knowledge, and the appli- 
cation of both that knowledge and the 
method to the practical affairs of men. 
Far from being inimical to democratic 
processes, it has fostered them through 
the cultivation of the principle of ind 
vidualism as contrasted with standardiza- 
tion and unthinking acceptance. The best 
defense against communism is to be found 
in the fearless thinking which good teach- 
ers provoke. To seek and weigh all avail- 
able evidence, to determine the truth and 
to be able to defend it, are the safeguards 
against any government which would seek 
to impose conformity from above. 

The principle of academic freedom has 
made an equally tangible contribution to 
our economic system. Our great industrial 
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pioneers have all been heretics — men 
like Edison, Carnegie, Rockefeller, and 
Ford, who have refused to believe that 
the ultimate in scientific knowledge and 
its application to the lives of man had 
been reached. Our advances in natural 
science and in certain applied sciences, as 
medicine, have stemmed from the same 
unhampered search for new knowledge. 
To deny the freedom of the classroom to 
discover, search, and publish the truth is 
gradually to close the doors of the labora- 
tory. 

As Commager has said, “A _ society 
that attempts to put education and science 
and scholarship in straitjackets will find 
that in straitjackets there can be no 
movement, and that the result will be 
intellectual stagnation. A society that 
repudiates free enterprise in the intellec- 
tual arena, under the deluded notion that 
itcan flourish in the economic alone, will 
find that without intellectual enterprise, 
economic enterprise dries up. A society 
that encourages state intervention in the 
realm of ideas will find itself an easy 
prey to state intervention in other realms 
as well.” 

In everything I have said, I hope there 
has been implicit the theme of this week’s 
program, “The Education of a Free 
People,” and the related question of what 
should be the character of education today 
to keep it strong and true to its function. 

Or stated in another way, “What kind 
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of an education does a people need to 
keep it free? Or, what are the freedoms of 
education?” 


Freedom to guarantee to all our nation’s children 
the best possible education within our knowl- 
edge and resources. 


Freedom to offer to superior people adequate 
compensation and spiritual satisfaction in the 
teaching profession. 


Freedom to search for truth so that man’s great 
potentialities may never be bound by the 
narrow confines of conformity. 


Freedom to communicate fearlessly individual 
concepts of truth so that from the totality of 
those concepts the community — local and 
world — may profit. 


Freedom to adventure, to set forth fearlessly into 
the new intellectual and physical fields, so 
that man may be saved from the sterility of 
passivity, from his false belief that a riskless 
security is the most desirable kind of life. 
Freedom to believe in man’s power and right to 
choose from alternatives, in his moral respon- 
sibility to stand courageously for his beliefs. 


Freedom to live happily rather than fearfully, 
bravely rather than cautiously, under the sun 
of good will rather than a lurking fog of 
suspicion. 

These are freedoms basic to our system 
of education. It is imperative that educa- 
tion, in its turn, shall strive to keep them 
alive. These are the twin sails on which 
we must depend as we steer the raft 
through troubled seas. 


Architect Maynard Lyndon, F. A. 1. A., Los Angeles 





Art as the expression of human personality 


The Shock of Recognition 


BY JOHN CIARDI 


I am going to speak of poetry, but I be- 
lieve that what I have to say is true of all 
art forms. The two things that must dis- 
tinguish all successful art are Humanity 
and Technique. Neither is enough with- 
out the other. ‘ 

The essential technique of a work of art 
is best summed up in the idea of “re- 
quiredness.”” A work of art is Something 
that demands itself. That is to say, a poem 
or a painting or a piece of music is a self- 
entering, self-generating, self-complicating, 
self-sealing form. The art work is its 
own logic. It takes the last movement of a 
Mozart Symphony to end that sym- 
phony. Nothing else will do. I had a pro- 
fessor of music at Tufts College who used 
to say that music begins by asking a series 
of questions, continues by weighing those 
questions one against the other, and con- 
cludes when all the questions have been 
answered in their own terms. This is, per- 
haps, an over-simple way of putting it, 
but it does locate a true center. 

The question now is: what has this 
process to do with the individual as a 
human being? Professor Allport of Har- 
Robert Frost has called John Ciardi one of the 
hopes of American poetry. His four books of 
poems have won wide recognition. He is executive 
editor of Twayne Publishers and has been an 
assistant professor of English composition at 
Harvard. This fall he is joining the English 
faculty at Rutgers University. This address was 
given at the arts meeting at the Minneapolis 
convention. 
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yard in his textbook on personality psy- 
chology provides an interesting set of 
criteria when he idea of 
adulthood. If I may summarize in ad- 
vance, adulthood is as far as the indi- 
vidual can grow from the fertilized egg. A 
newborn infant is a completely closed 
unit. It has only one set of responses. It 
cries when it is hungry and it sleeps when 
it is sated. Then bit by bit there grows 
into its awareness a great milky cloud 
called “Mother.” This is probably the 
first expansion of the individual, and as 
we all know, many individuals stop right 
there. As time goes on this unit of experi- 
ence, if it is not arrested, widens its sense 
of the world about it. It becomes aware of 
“Father,” or “family,” perhaps of “com- 
munity.” Eventually, the individual may 
reach the point where he comprehends 
the fact that there is an experience of the 
race. 

Somewhere near that point the indi 
vidual has begun to be adult. Adulthood, 
it should be added, is not a static process 
and it has nothing to do with legal voting 
requirements. Allport’s principal criteria 
are: a sense of perspective, a sense of hu- 
mor, and above all the ability to get out- 
side one’s self and to feel what another 
individual is feeling in given circum- 
stances. 

The subject of our discussion tonight is 
this: how is it, that this irrational ind 
vidual in his search for a widened aware- 
ness can be served by the fact that he 
tries to follow the inner requiredness of 4 
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theme in music, or of a composition in 
painting, or of the technique of poetry? 

Parenthetically, I believe that follow- 
ing this requiredness should involve certain 
difficulties. The pleasure in art lies in 
having difficulties to overcome. It involves 
—whether as worker or as audience — 
the pleasure of taking significant pains. 

If you prefer a more academic author- 
ity, | can refer you to the German critic 
Baumgarten, who named as the essential 
component of all art what he called the 
Spieltrieb, i. e. “the play impulse.”” Baum- 
garten pointed out, for example, that the 
pleasure we find in playing chess lies in 
the difficulty of the game. We set up rules 
to make the game difficult, and we find 
our pleasure in overcoming these diffi- 
culties. 

This difficulty is, of course, precisely in 
following the inner requiredness of the 
form. I should like to read to you what 
my good friend Richard Wilbur had _ to 
say on just this point. Richard Wilbur is 
one of the most rewarding of the poets 
now in their thirties. His remark is part 
of a statement setting forth his writing 
principles in an anthology I edited two 
years ago: 


The question of difficulty does not interest me 
really. I think there are many justifications 
for poetry’s being difficult at present. On the 
other hand, I do not feel that all poetry must 
be difficult at present, or that the man who 
writes readily understood poetry is criminally 
opposing the Zeitgeist. The League for Sanity 
in Poetry to the contrary, I think that among 
our good poets “‘ wilful obscurity” is extremely 
uncommon. Those who attempt to arouse 
public opinion against difficulty in poetry are 
appealing, I think, to the laziness and uneasy 
pride of a half-educated and excessively com- 
fortable middle class, whose intelligences have 
% long been flattered by all our great enter- 
tamment media that they cannot associate 
pleasure with effort, and therefore receive any 
demand for spiritual exertion as a calculated 
insult. 


_I have taken as my title tonight “The 
Shock of Recognition.” That shock of 
recognition occurs, I believe, after signifi- 


“ant effort, and adds a dimension to our 
experience of ourselves and of the world. 
One can sit before the television set all 
night and go away as happily vacant as 
when he arrived. Nothing has been added 
because nothing has been required. But 
when, in reading through a poem, one 
finds a new and meaningful organization 
of experience; then, whatever the diffi- 
culty, he has added something to himself. 
He has recognized some part of himself. 
He may even have discovered somcthing 
about himself that he did not know. This 
is the shock of recognition. 

I should like to read you part of a poem 
by Elizabeth Bishop. It is called ‘The 
Fish.” It is a detailed description of a fish 
the author caught and held up to look at: 


I looked into his eyes 

which were far larger than mine 
but shallower, and yellowed, 
the irises backed and packed 
with tarnished tinfoil 

seen through lenses 

of old scratched isinglass.? 


Think how many times this description 
exceeds our expectation. She might have 
stopped at the end of line three. That 
would have been an adequate description. 
But adequacy is never enough. She goes 
on: “the irises backed and packed with 
tarnished tinfoil.”” And there she has 
achieved a very remarkable description. 
We are delighted at the richness of the 
observation. But she is not through yet; 
there is one more bonus: “seen through 
lenses of old scratched isinglass.’’ The de- 
light now, I think, is in finding the fish’s 
eye described so much more richly than 
we could have anticipated. 

Perhaps I am overstressing this simple 
little passage, but in a very definite way it 
reminds me of Caruso’s singing. You 
would have thought as you listened to 
Caruso singing, say, “Celeste Aida,”’ that 
he had reached the top limit of the human 


1 Richard Wilbur in Mid-Century American 
Poets, John Ciardi, editor, Twayne Publishers, 
New York. 

2 Elizabeth Bishop in Mid-Century American 
Poets. 
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voice; then suddenly, effortlessly, he was 
above that, and you thought: “This is as 
high as he can go. There is no higher.” 
And immediately he was above that, and 
then above that, piling wonder on won- 
der. Caruso not only sang, he taught 
every listener something about how well 
singing can be sung. As you listened you 
heard more music than you thought there 
could be. 

I once said to a convention of school 
teachers that this passage of Elizabeth 
Bishop’s was certainly the best descrip- 
tion of a fish’s eye in the whole range of 
English poetry as I knew it. The immedi- 
ate response of course was: “What of it? 
What is so important about a fish’s eye?” 
And the answer is that anything signifi- 
cantly observed is significant. That of 
course leaves as the next question: “But 
what is significant?” 

I believe that anything is significant 
which teaches us something about our- 
selves. Elizabeth Bishop has looked at a 
fish’s eye better than I, at least, thought 
possible; and I don’t care whether it is a 
fish’s eye or the universe itself — what I 
am interested in, is seeing how well the 
human eye can look. Elizabeth Bishop’s 
eye teaches me to enlarge my imagination 
and expectation. It teaches me to demand 
more of my own senses and perceptions. 
And it leaves me richer in my own senses. 
I undergo the shock of recognizing that I, 
too, have eyes, and that I, too, can hope 
to see as richly as this. 

This is the first way in which the pur- 
suit of technical perfection adds to our 
perception of ourselves as individuals. A 
successful work of art has this as a mini- 
mum: that it must be better than any of 
us could have foreseen it to be. And this 
richness can only occur as one pursues the 
technique rather than the humanity of 
the art form. 

Let me read you a poem by Marshall 
Schacht, who is also a very competent 
violinist. It is called “Fiddle Practice.” 
I think it contains one of the richer state- 
ments of how the artist works, whatever 
his medium, how he faces his material. 
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The fiddle’s body is a valentine, 

Heart shaped almost, to wear upon the 
shoulder 

And put your fingers on, and like a vine 

The touch of strings, and under, hard and 
colder, 

The highway of the fingerboard proceeds 

Up the steep mountain to the sounding vision, 

The accomplished hand is all the fiddle needs 

To speak alive; the learned heart less in love 

With singing than with how to sing. A scale 

May sculpture Bach and make the mountains 
move, 

But love without arithmetic will fail. 

The vision must be caught by indirection, 

The bow arm aimed at technical perfection: 


I think it is here that the true education 
in the requiredness of the art form begins 
to generate a true and resounding human 
experience. “Love without arithmetic 
will fail.” This talk might well be called 
“The Arithmetic of Love.” 

It is here, precisely here, that the non- 
technical approach to art destroys its 
own purposes. So the poetry societies 
flourish in the land, and with returning 
spring the bluebirds wing back and nest in 
Aunt Jane’s silver hair and_ sweetness 
drowns the land in molasses. But mo- 
lasses, at best, is only a substance on its 
way to becoming rum. Molasses mush to 
the contrary, it is an utterly worthless 
substance until it has been disciplined 
through the coils of the distillery. 

The trouble with sweetness is that it 
lacks the making of despair. I believe it 
was Valéry who said, “A poem is not 
finished; it is abandoned in despair.” The 
question is: “How good is your despair? 
How self-demanding? How penetrating?” 
Yeats is moving in his statement on this 
point: 


To be born woman is to know 
Though it’s not taught to us at school 
That we must labor to be beautiful.? 


1 Marshall Schacht, Fiddle Practice, Twayne 
Publishers. 

2W. B. Yeats, Collected Poems, Macmillan, 
N. Y. The quotation is from the poem titled 
“* Adam’s Curse.” 
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But to speak of “despair” in this sense 
is simply to say that we have raised our 
expectation, our wish to enlarge ourselves. 

It is often said that the function of edu- 
cation is to teach us to see beyond our- 
selves. Emerson has a great deal to say on 
this subject. “It is the not me in my friend 
delights me,” he writes. I think he might 
better have said: “It is the shock of rec- 
ognizing the unexpected me-ness in you 
that delights and enlarges me.” For I seri- 
ously doubt that any of us can see beyond 
ourselves. What we perceive with under- 
standing, we contain within ourselves. 
The problem is how far we can expand 
ourselves, how much we can manage to 
contain. 


Art, I believe, is the best way toward 
this expansion, for only in art can we live 
the lives we have not time enough to live 
ourselves. Only in art can we fall in love 
with Emma Bovary and then be appalled 
by her, only in art can we look at the fe- 
male body through Ruben’s florid and 
voluptuous eye, and only in art can we 
build a space in our mind called The 
Greek Universe. Then little by little we 
can come to realize that the madness of 
Emma Bovary, the voluptuousness of 
Rubens, the strangely calm-and-violent 
view of life as seen by an Oedipus, is an 
immediate part of our own human situa- 
tion. It is not always easy to be real, but 
without art it seems nearly impossible. 
Without art, we must almost certainly 
fall into that emptiness Eliot identifies as: 


sad 
rhe face that one prepares 

vr . 

To meet the faces that one meets. 


Nothing is more deadly to the expansion 
of the individual than that attitude to- 
ward life which has prepared for itself 
ore answers than questions. Only in 
the pursuit of the question can recogni- 
tion be achieved. And without this pur- 
suit there can be no art. Without it there 
is only what Muriel Rukeyser has called 
“the armored and concluded mind.” 

Art cannot be preconcluded for art 
offers what civilization offers: not only a 


series of experiences but the accretion and 
unity-in-sequence of those experiences. 

A boy in high school can take a year’s 
course in chemistry and know more about 
chemistry at the end of his year than 
many of the great geniuses of chemical 
history learned in their whole lifetimes. 
He can do this because civilization has 
given him the great storehouse of the past 
to draw on. 

In a similar way, art stores up the 
great emotional experiences of humanity. 
Through art we can be Jove. We can be 
Hamlet. We can be Oedipus. We can be 
Dante in the long journey. And it is signi- 
ficant that over and over in the long 
passage through Hell, Virgil explains that 
Dante is being led through the darkness 
“that he may achieve full experience.” 

This primary function of art, its ability 
to transmit vicarious experiences, serves 
to distinguish it forever from hobbying in 
art. It is not a putter. It is a central, life 
activity. It gives meaning to what we do, 
and it adds to what we do. 

E. E. Cummings, in the introduction to 
one of his books, has an anonymous ques- 
tioner ask: “What about the world?” 
Mr. Cummings answers his own question 
by saying, “I live in so many. Which 
one?” 

Were an anoymous questioner to ask 
me: “But what about morality?” I should 
answer: There is no moral argument that 
I can see for the arts. There is no theologi- 
cal argument that I can see for the arts. 
It is necessary, I think, for the artist to 
believe something, simply because art 
requires a kind of spark of intensity which 
comes only from belief. [ think Milton’s 
theology was rather silly, but it was neces- 
sary for Milton to believe it rather pas- 
sionately in order to write as well as he 
did. I don’t have to go along with his 
theo1ogy to realize that Satan is a magnifi- 
cent figure, and perhaps one of the most 
dramatic (if, perhaps, least readable) in 
the range of English literature. 

I do not mean to say that morality is 
separate from the poet, but that it is not 
essential to his function as an artist. Or 
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rather, no one set of moralities is essential 
to his function as an artist, except, I 
think, this final one, that he must believe 
human experience is worth entering 
wholly, without cheating, and with this 
sense of despair that there is never quite 
enough. 

I should like to conclude with one of the 
high moments of a short lyric, a poem by 
Yeats, which I think presents an element 
of the shock of recognition. I was speaking 
of Milton a moment back and of his belief 
in a particular theology. Milton sweated 
for salvation and iambics came to him. 
They came because he had trained him- 
self to a despair good enough to enlarge 
him, because he had taught himself the 
arithmetic. But his mind at the moment 
of writing could not be on, the iambic 
line. That took care of itself. Milton ago- 
nized for salvation. 

Conversely, however, such a man as 
Wallace Stevens agonizes for iambics, and 
salvation comes. 

I must conclude that art is so central to 
all human experience that devotion to 
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art is devotion to life itself, and that that 
difficult entrance to perception is not only 
its own reward, but another birth. 

So Yeats, pursuing a technically very 
complex poem, states what he identifies 
as — 


The supreme theme of art and song: 
Bodily decrepitude is wisdom. Young 
We loved each other and were ignorant. 


This is one of many possible examples of 
how a man by pursuing technique may 
come upon a great human statement; an 
order of statement that I must believe 
will endure as long as human beings are 
interested in themselves and one another, 
in their perceptions, and in their irration- 
alities, those same irrationalities which 
may be either their madness or their 
divinity, but which in any case sum the 
emotional impact of their experience of 
the planet in time. 

Art cannot save you. But it can, | 
think, make you worth saving, just in case 
your name should come up for considera- 
tion. 


Architects: Donald Barthelme and Associates, Houston, Texas 
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Citizens and Scholars 


BY MABEL NEWCOMER 


IME was when a scholar lived (in the 

belief of the ordinary citizen) in an 
ivory tower. Even today many regard 
scholars as a race apart, to be tolerated, 
perhaps even respected, but not to partici- 
pate actively in world affairs. The epithet, 
“brain trust,” was not an expression of 
approval. 

Scholars themselves have not always 
accepted the comparatively inactive and 
inconsequential role to which they have 
been assigned. Emerson wrote, 
than one hundred years ago: 


more 


The so-called ** practical” men sneer at specu- 
lative men, as if, because they speculate or see, 
they could do nothing Action is with 
the scholar subordinate, but it is essential. 
.«. Without it thought can never ripen into 
truth. ’ 


It is time to consider what the scholar’s 
function is and should be in our world to- 
day. First and foremost, the scholar is 
expected to extend the boundaries of our 
knowledge. The technological advances of 
which America is so proud usually origi- 
nate in the laboratories. And both busi- 
ness and government offices are increas- 
ingly well staffed with social scientists in 
the capacity both of advisers and ad- 
ministrators. 

But also it is the scholar who trains fu- 
ture scholars. Nor are we content to have 
him teach a small group of devoted seek- 
ers of truth. It becomes increasingly im- 
portant, in a democracy, to raise the level 
of education of all citizens. It is, then, the 
scholar’s job to add to’ the sum of human 
knowledge and to make that knowledge 


This article is condensed from the address given 
at the convention's fellowship meeting by the 
recipent of the 1953 Achievement Award, who 
is professor of economics at Vassar College. 


intelligible and available to all. He is ex- 
pected to write and speak in a language 
that all can understand. 

I do not question these demands. But 
if they are to be met it will be necessary to 
bend every effort to attracting the best 
minds to research and teaching. 

Unfortunately comparatively few peo- 
ple have any real conviction that scholars 
and teachers are important. It is true that 
everyone says they are important, but 
how much effort has been made to give 
these positions the place 
that we say they deserve? 

Let me begin with the economic prob- 
lem of the scholar. First, he must spend a 
longer period in unpaid training than the 
average business man, and many profes- 
sional men such as engineers. Only rarely 
is the recipient of a doctor’s degree under 
twenty-five. Also, the training is increas- 
ingly expensive, even in state-supported 
institutions. 

There are, of course, important fellow- 
ship programs, government and private. 
The program of this organization that we 
are celebrating tonight is one of the best, 
partly because the aid available for women 
is more limited than that for men; partly 
because the AAUW program is at once 
generous, and flexible, and international 
in scope. 

But getting an advanced degree is not 
the only obstacle to attracting able people 
to the life of a scholar. Having achieved 
the necessary degrees, what are the re- 
wards? The annual compensation of the 
university instructor is considerably lower 
than that of steel workers (I refer to the 
wage earners, not the salaried officials). 
Yet the steel workers normally begin earn- 
ing when they are through high school. 
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They enjoy seven years of earnings during 
which the prospective instructors are pay- 
ing for an expensive training. And full 
professors in 1951 received much less, on 
the average, than lawyers. 

“ 
‘;VERYONE is agreed, of course, that it is 
important for young people to have a 
college education. A generation ago many 
self-made business men were convinced 
that a college education only spoiled a 
young man for employment in business. 
Today the big corporations are seeking 
the best of the Ph.D. crop. The ticket of 
admission to all but dead-end jobs is 
more and more a university degree. 

But is everyone agreed that the quality 
of education is important? I am under 
the impression that the parents of college 
students complain more often about the 
quality of food served in the dormitories 
than about the quality of teaching in the 
classroom. (The students, of course, com- 
plain of both.) And in some measure the 
institutions have accepted these valua- 
tions. The record for 85 institutions in the 
decade of the forties shows that expendi- 
tures for maintenance and administration 
increased by 80 percent whereas expendi- 
tures for instruction increased by less than 
30 percent. 

And why are resources so slender? We 
are richer today than before World War 
Il by any measure you choose to apply. 
Yet we are allocating a smaller proportion 
of our national income to the job at the 
same time that we are attempting to edu- 
cate a much larger proportion of our 
youth. We spent five times as much on 
liquor in this country in 1951 as we spent 
on higher education. 

There was a time when universities and 
colleges offered almost the only haven for 
those interested in research. But the 
scholar of today has more and better paid 
alternatives than the scholar of yesterday. 
A few may still be willing to sacrifice 
much for the love of teaching, but even 
these may hesitate to force their wives 
and children to make such sacrifices. 

There is another factor which I be- 
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lieve, at the moment, is more important 
than the economic handicap. Scholars to- 
day, and more particularly teachers, have 
become the objects of a kind of surveil- 
lance — and even persecution — that has 
not been paralleled since the days of 
witchcraft and the Inquisition. This is due 
in part to their increasing participation in 
public affairs, but more to the temper of 
the times. The techniques for “right 
thinking” developed by contemporary 
totalitarian states have been in some 
measure transplanted to the United 
States. This is a new threat to academic 
freedom. 


Acapemic FREEDOM is something more 
than the ordinary citizen’s right of free 
speech. It is a guarantee that the teacher 
will not lose his job because others dis- 
agree with his beliefs and teaching. It does 
not protect the incompetent, the dishon- 
est, or the disloyal. Liberty is not license, 
as Americans well know. On the contrary, 
any scholar who makes a practice of ex- 
pressing unsupported opinions in and out 
of the classroom will soon lose his status 
as a scholar. And in the classroom he had 
best stick to his special field of compe- 
tence, and always give supporting evi- 
dence. But within that framework he has 
not only the right but the obligation to 
state his convictions, however improbable 
or objectionable others may find them. 
Why is academic freedom important? I 
think the answer is clear. We are all con- 
servatives in fields outside our special 
province. We are suspicious of the new 
and different. Those who are exploring the 
fringes of knowledge sometimes stumble 
on new facts that do not fit the accepted 
scheme of things. This is disconcerting to 
their fellowmen who do not want their 
ordered world upset. They attempt to 
restore their peace of mind by silencing 
the offenders. Galileo was subjected to the 
Inquisition because he stated that the 
earth revolved around the sun. He was 
forced to recant. And today the scholar 
who dares to criticize the established order 
is regarded as a potential Communist and 
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is likely to be summoned before a Con- 
gressional committee. 


= E HAVE PROTESTED that while scholars 
should be free in pursuing their research 
they should not expose innocent students 
to unproved theories. In teaching they 
should stick to the facts. But what are 
the facts? It was accepted as a fact, 
until Galileo and others challenged it, 
that the world was flat and that the 
heavenly bodies revolved around it. 

And unrelated facts have no impor- 
tance. Which will profit the students 
most — memorizing the facts, or learning 
what scholars in the field believe, how 
they differ, and themselves taking a 
position and attempting to defend it? 

But, some people are asking, what if the 
scholar is wrong? We are fearful lest 
our youth are being indoctrinated by 
Communists in academic garb. That 
danger, of course, exists. You may recall 
Elmer Davis’ statement reported in a 
recent issue of the JouRNAL, that — 


freedom of the mind... is a dangerous 
freedom, but this is a dangerous world; you 
can’t think right without running the risk of 
thinking wrong. But for any momentary ills 
that may come from thinking, the cure is more 
thinking. 


There is still the problem, of course, 
of keeping “wrong thinking” to a mini- 
mum. Until recently the problem was 
left to the universities themselves. As I 
have said, academic freedom was_ not 
designed to protect the disloyal. If a 
fanatic is found among a faculty it is 
possible to remove him. Who is in a better 
position to judge a scholar’s competence 
and loyalty than the university com- 
munity itself? His colleagues tend to 
give him the benefit of the doubt, for it is a 
first principle of a democracy that a 
person shall be judged innocent until he 
has been proved guilty. But that does 
not mean that they are tolerating Com- 
munists. 

I think most would 


agree — faculty 
and administrators alike 


with a recent 


statement made by ex-President Conant 
of Harvard: 


I would not be a party to the appointment of 
a Communist to any position in a_ school, 
college, or university. There are no known ad- 
herents to the Party on our staff and I do not 
believe there are any disguised Communists 
either. But even if there were, the damage that 
would be done to the spirit of this academic 
community by an investigation by the Uni- 
versity aimed at finding a crypto-communist 
would be far greater than any conceivable 
harm such a person might do. 


The fact is that students. are less 
impressionable than some suppose. More- 
over, they are exposed to more than one 
teacher at a time. Why would anyone 
suppose that only the subversive teacher 
will sway them? Nor are they limited 
to the classroom for their education. 
They have libraries at their disposal. 
(This, of course, is also a source of worry 
to the worriers.) And students argue 
with each other. 


Many PEOPLE confuse teaching about 


communism with indoctrination. Actually 
the best defense against communism is 
probably a real understanding of what 
it is. President Eisenhower, when Presi- 
dent of Columbia University, said, “Igno- 
rance of communism, fascism or any 
other police state philosophy is far more 
dangerous than ignorance of the most 
virulent diseases.” 

In the list of self-confessed Communists 
in recent years, the number who special- 
ized in social sciences during their college 
course is conspicuously small. Are not 
those who are so fearful under-rating the 
intelligence of our youth? And the virtues 
of our own social institutions? What 
have we to fear from comparison with 
Russia? 

One of the greatest threats to the 
advancement of learning in the United 
States today is the investigations of 
colleges and universities by some of the 
Congressional committees. The function 
of Congressional investigations has until 
recently been fairly well defined. Their 
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inquiries are supposed to create a better 
understanding on the part of Congress 
so that its members may legislate more 
wisely. Often in the past such investiga- 
tions have uncovered abuses that required 
remedial legislation. But the recent in- 
vestigations of some of these committees 
seem to have as their aim, not better 
legislation, but the political advancement 
of some of their members. And they have 
taken on the aspect of a court passing on 
the innocence or guilt of those called to 
testify, without the constitutional safe- 
guards for the protection of the “‘accused” 
that the courts scrupulously observe. 


An ORDER to appear before one of 
these committees creates the suspicion 
that the individual is engaged in sub- 
versive activities. If he takes refuge in 
the Fifth Amendment and refuses to 
testify, he is supposedly concealing a 
criminal record. That is what the Fifth 
Amendment is for. But if he fails to take 
refuge in the Fifth Amendment, he may 
be trapped into contradicting earlier 
testimony, or forced to inform on others. 

The only sure way to clear yourself 
completely seems to be to confess past 
membership in the Communist Party. 
Even then, as Wechsler’s experience in- 
dicates, you are safe only if you express 
complete approval of all the committee’s 
activities. And if you have the misfortune 
never to have been a member of the 
Communist Party, or even a_ fellow 
traveler; that is, if you have no sins to 
confess, your position is dubious. What 
evidence can you produce that you are 
not at least a Communist sympathizer? 
That you have not occasionally had 
subversive thoughts? To ask what the 
interrogator means by communism or 
Communist sympathizers is to multiply 
suspicion. To be able to prove by pub- 
lished writings that you have been op- 
posed to communism is no help. That 
is merely a clever Communist trick to 
divert suspicion. It is like the witch 
hunts of Salem. How do you ever prove 
that you are not a witch? 
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But this is not limited to Congressional 
committees. It has become the sport 
of amateurs. College alumni join in the 
hunt. The textbook that we are using in 
economics at Vassar, we are told, js 
subversive. Why? I always ask when the 
charge is made, and I have yet to find 
a protestor who has even seen the book, 
much less read it. They cannot quote a 
single suspicious passage, but someone 
whom they trust has informed them. 
And has that someone read the book? 
They do not know. 

Or members of the faculty are them- 
selves Communists, the proof being mem- 
bership in an organization on a suspicious 
list. Which list? That, to me, makes a 
difference. However, all lists are equally 
valid to the accuser. 

There are doubtless Communists and 
Communist sympathizers in the United 
States trying to make trouble in any way 
they can. But we set up the necessary 
machinery to handle such problems many 
years ago. Is the former college student, 
now living half-way across the continent, 
better informed about Communists on 
the campus than the faculty and _ ad- 
ministration? Is the self-appointed in- 
vestigator more competent than the FBI? 
And have the courts so completely broken 
down that it is necessary for the Congress 
to take over the judicial function? For 
my part, when I read the decisions of 
Judge Learned Hand and of Judge Luther 
Youngdahl, I am reassured. 


Bor, SOME MAY ASK, what is the harm? 
I cannot go into all the implications, but 


I shall mention of the harm to 
scholarship and teaching. First, it takes 
time that is needed for more constructive 
measures. Ask any college administrator. 
Even I, who am not an administrator, 
must answer letters defending a colleague, 
defending our choice of a text, explaining 
that I had nothing to do with this or 
that organization and that it isn’t sub 
versive anyhow. Always on the defensive; 
always responsible for digging up the 
relevant facts that the irresponsible ac- 
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cuser is too busy to dig up for himself. 
And for those actually accused, con- 
structive work is likely to be suspended 
altogether. 

Nor is this all. The general atmosphere 
of distrust has its repercussions on the 
students. They are afraid to explore. 
We sometimes feel that we are spending 
more time in our introductory courses 
persuading students that it is safe to 
read and discuss conflicting ideas than 
we spend on the subject matter itself. 
And the teachers begin to modify their 
teaching, avoiding the more controversial 
issues — which are probably just the 
ones the students had best be thinking 
about — either because the instructors 
are afraid, or merely because they don’t 
want to waste their time defending them- 
selves against irresponsible charges. 

It is time for those who are concerned 
about the future of education, and the 
future of the nation, to ask themselves 
whether the best way to deal with the 
problem is to raise alarms, or to analyze 
the problem rationally and attack it with 


cool intelligence. Is a person to be suspect 
merely because you disagree with him? 
It is well to remember, as Judge Learned 
Hand has said, that ‘“‘often the deepest 
convictions of one generation are the 
rejections of the next.” Do you want 
conformity? And intellectual stagnation? 


Scholars are normal human beings. 
They do not crave martyrdom. The 
better ones will take the business job, 
thus buying peace of mind and a com- 
fortable income besides. And the 
able, who have never been avid seekers 
after truth, will dole out safe and time- 
tested facts to slumbering students. The 


less 


peace of indolence will descend on our 
universities. Education will be available 
to the masses at bargain rates. Who 
cares about quality? 


Pernars I should end here. But I am 
an incurable optimist. I even imagine 
that I already see signs of change. If 
we say often enough that we believe in 
the importance of the scholar and teacher 
perhaps we shall come to really believe 
it. Responsible citizens, including some 
members of Congress, are beginning to 
protest the witch hunts. The statement 
of the AAUW Board of Directors pub- 
lished in the January issue of the JouRNAL 
is one of the clearest and most courageous 
I have seen. And the response that 
was received to it, both from the member- 
ship and from outsiders, was most en- 
couraging. 

If you want the universities to be 
worthy of the students you are sending 
them for training, this responsibility must 
be added to that for the fellowship 
program. It is going to take hard and 
persistent effort from those who have 
had a good university education, and 
believe that quality counts. It will cost 
time and it will cost money — almost 
as much as our annual liquor bill. 

This is not something that can be 
deferred until the world settles down. 
Our greatest danger is that we shall 
lose our freedom as a result of our own, 
not Russia’s, actions. It was Hitler who 
said that “the great strength of the 
totalitarian state is that it will force 
those who fear it to imitate it.” Are we 
going to lose our freedom by our own 
frightened efforts to protect it? 





The EQUAL RIGHTS Amendment 


Is it the next step to women’s freedom? 


Convention speakers say YES and NO 


Brief for the Amendment 


E ARE here to discuss the merits of a 
icc amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States which pro- 
vides, in effect, that men and women 
shall have the same legal, political, and 
economic opportunities and obligations. 
In other words, no door leading to civil 
rights will be closed to a woman simply 
because she is a woman and none will be 
open to her and closed to men merely be- 
cause of the difference in sex. It may serve 
a useful purpose to recognize at the outset 
that there are honest differences of opin- 
ion between members of the Association 
as to the meaning and merits of the pro- 
posal. But there can be no disagreement 
with the statement by Judge Dorothy 
Kenyon, a most distinguished AAUW 
member and former national officer who, 
as the United States delegate to the 
Status of Women Commission of the 
United Nations, said: “Women’s rights 
and interests are ‘part and parcel of the 
larger problems of humanity”? Or with 
the pronouncement of Dean Gildersleeve, 
as a consultant at the San Francisco 
meeting which forged the United Nations 
Charter, that “we shall rather insist 
on... (women) being regarded as * peo- 
ple’ as we have long tried to do in this 
country.” 

There is no question that we are all in 
complete agreement with the 19th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution whereby women 
were given the right and duty to vote; and 
with the principle that women should be 
accorded every other political right and 
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responsibility such as holding public 
office, participating at all levels in the 
activities of political parties, and serving 
on juries. And it seems entirely safe to say 
that there is no disagreement among us 
that in those American states where dis- 
criminations against married women still 
obtain, such discriminations should be 
abolished. These include their inability to 
enter into contracts without the hus- 
band’s consent, to have guardianship of 
their children or control their own earn- 
ings. Fortunately many states have, by 
statute, erased these injustices, but ves- 
tiges remain. 

In the economic field we seem to be in 
unanimous accord that women should 
have the privilege of engaging in any oc- 
cupation of which they are capable and 
that a woman should receive the same 
remuneration as a man for the same kind 
of work or mental effort. 

Here, however, is the turning point to 
an area of disagreement. Many people in- 
sist that certain “protective”? measures 
with respect to conditions of employment, 
health, safety practices, and promotion of 
the welfare of women workers, and special 
leave privileges for purposes of mother- 
hood, should be accorded, on the basis 
that the difference in sex makes these 
safeguards a necessity for women and 
that the injection of the principle of 
equality would have disastrous results not 
only to women but to family life. 

This viewpoint deserves respect in the 
light of the long history of emancipating 
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women workers from dangerous and un- 
wholesome working conditions. One is 
bound to respect an effort to guarantee 
humane treatment for a large class of 
workers who when they first entered the 
labor market many years ago were dis- 
criminated against because they were 
newcomers, because their competition was 
unwelcome, and because, through lack of 
organization, they spoke with a very weak 
voice, scarcely a whisper, as they entered 
into labor “agreements.” It is because of 
the reforms in women’s industrial posi- 
tion, won by such leaders as Frances 
Perkins, Eleanor Roosevelt, Mary Ander- 
son, Dorothy Kenyon, Frieda Miller, and 
others, that the traditional position of our 
Association should be most carefully stud- 
ied to see whether in the world of today 
our attitude is still sound or whether 
changing conditions have so influenced 
women as workers and as citizens that a 
modification is in order. 

In the sociological field another area of 
honest disagreement appears. Some feel 
that the enactment of the proposed con- 
stitutional amendment would wipe away, 
with a single stroke, the rights that mar- 
ried women have had for centuries — in 
theory at least — to financial support for 
themselves and their children, to alimony, 
and to other allowances growing out of 
the marital state, and that henceforth 
both husband and wife would have equal 
obligations of support. Those favoring 
the constitutional amendment are of the 
opinion that even if such a result should 
ensue, existing family relationships would 
not be seriously disturbed since laws are 
notoriously inadequate to compel de- 
linquent fathers and husbands to perform 
legal obligations as to which they feel no 
moral sense of duty. Moreover, they sug- 
gest that the financial burdens of raising 
families are often shouldered by women, 
for one reason or another; and finally, 
that if a working woman is able to support 
those members of her family who are 
unable to care for themselves (as thou- 


sands of women have done for many years) 
it would be unfair to excuse her from such 


an obligation. Proponents of the amend- 
ment argue that this is but a segment of 
an extremely large problem affecting our 
society and that any disturbance in family 
life which might occur may be corrected in 
the light of experience. It is unthinkable 
to them that the American people in this 
relatively enlightened age would tolerate 
any unfair threat to family relations. 
This exploration into the zones of agree- 
ment and disagreement discloses un- 
animity of opinion in these respects: 
a. That women are people and should be so 
regarded 


b. That, as people, they are entitled to vote 
and exercise all the other privileges and 
obligations of citizenship 
That ancient discriminations against women 
in the making of contracts, controlling their 
children and their earnings should be 
eliminated 

. That, as qualified workers, women should 
receive the same pay as men engaged in 
similar work 

The points on which we may not be in 

agreement are: 

a. Whether women should have protective 
labor laws, and if so, whether such laws 
would be adversely affected by an Equal 
Rights Amendment 

. Whether women should share legal respon- 
sibility of family support 
It may be well to recall the reasons why, 
in this modern world, it is still necessary 
to strive for reform in those areas in which 
we all agree women should be accorded 
equal treatment with men. Many highly 
intelligent women are amazed to discover 
that they are not, in fact, entitled to the 
same treatment that the Constitution 
affords to male citizens. The reason has its 
origin in ancient England where married 
women were deliberately deprived of their 
legal rights and relegated to a class that 

was entitled to special “protection.” As a 

result, women traditionally played a 

secondary role in England and America at 

the time our great Constitution was con- 
ceived and adopted. 

It required a constitutional amend- 
ment to give women the single right to 
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vote; but as yet no broad amendment has 
been enacted to secure for women com- 
plete equality with all other citizens. It is 
quite true that since most of the laws 
which discriminate against women are 
state statutes, remedies could be effected 
by modifications or repeal of these laws. 
There are, however, impelling reasons why 
such a course of action is not to be pre- 
ferred. First, it would require action by 
each of the forty-eight state legislatures, 
a laborious and time-consuming endeavor; 
and second, unless the reform took the 
shape of an amendment to each state 
constitution, the various statutes would 
be subject to change at each session of the 


legislatures. Moreover, there are some 


federal legislative provisions which dis- 
criminate against women and these would 
be unaffected by state actions. 

This brings us to the crux of our problem: 


a. Whether the importance of protective labor 
measures transcends the whole subject of 
women’s position in our society as we 
approach the 2ist century; and 

. Whether enactment of an Equal Rights 
Amendment would mean the abrogation or 
guarantee of these special rights. 


If we could work out an agreement on 
these points, perhaps our differences of 
opinion would diminish, if not disappear. 

First, let us consider the relationship of 
protective labor laws to the whole idea of 
freedom for women citizens. When our 
Association was first formed, it was logical 
and imperative that its members assume 
a leading role in rescuing women workers 
from cruel and inhumane working condi- 
tions and in supporting the valiant and 
courageous efforts that were being made 
toward this end. The range of women’s 
progress since those early days has been 
so extensive that it can best be appre- 
ciated by recalling that under United 
States sponsorship there have been written 
into the constitutions of West Germany 
and Japan constitutional guarantees of 
equality as between men and women. 
This is a tacit admission that American 
women have finally taken their place on 
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a partnership basis with men and that 
the principle of equality should be ex- 
tended to women citizens of former enemy 
nations. Furthermore the constitutions of 
two great American states — North Caro- 
lina and New Jersey — have been amended 
to provide for equality between men and 
women. In the light of these achievements, 
‘an it be seriously contended that the 
preservation of protective labor laws 
should take precedence over the granting 
of complete freedom to all American 
women by means of a_ constitutional 
provision? 

Those who feel that the time is long 
overdue for such constitutional guarantees 
are equally confident that any special 
safeguards that should be accorded women 
because they are mothers or expectant 
mothers, or because their physical strength 
may be less than that of an “average” 
man performing the same task, will not 
be endangered by such a constitutional 
provision. The same theory that justifies 
special benefits for veterans may _ be 
applied with equal force to those women 
who are fulfilling the functions of mother- 
hood. Special consideration for those 
women with limited physical strength 
may be justified on the same basis as safe- 
guards provided in hazardous occupations 
without regard to sex (many of which are 
the direct result of early efforts to human- 
ize the conditions of women’s employment) 
or special consideration that is given to: 
men of limited strength or physical im- 
pairment. Most convincing support for 
this argument is that the status of working 
women under the constitutions of Japan, 
Germany, North Carolina, and New Jersey 
has not been seriously disturbed as 4 
result of the new guaranty of freedom. 

In addition to the action of the United 
States in sponsoring equal opportunities 
for German and Japanese women, we 
have pledged support to the United 
Nations Commission on the Status of 
Women and to the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women. Since both of these 
agencies are dedicated to raising the status 
of women to equality with men in all 
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fields of human enterprise, it is not sur- 
prising that delegates of other countries 
“do not understand why a faction here 
should oppose equal political and civil 
rights for women.” 

Another aspect of the problem that 
should not be overlooked is the rise of 
labor unions since the start of the move- 
ment to protect women workers. These 
organizations have insisted that safety 
and welfare measures be adopted for 
workers generally in accordance with the 
needs of the particular job rather than on 
the basis of sex. In noting the fact that 
many strong labor unions have taken a 
stand against the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment, one cannot but wonder if their posi- 
tion has not been influenced to some extent 
by the traditional resistance of unions to 
the intrusion of women in the labor force. 

Other considerations that should not be 
overlooked are, first, that enactment of 
the amendment has been endorsed by 
both major political parties and that in 
recent years two great organizations of 


women have aligned themselves with 
those who favor its enactment. Several 
national women’s leaders have switched 
their position on the question after a 
reappraisal of the problem. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that for the first time a 
majority of the members of the AAUW 
Status of Women Committee feel that it 
is time for a change in the Association’s 
attitude and that it is in the best interest 
of women and the nation as a whole that 
equality of men and women be made a 
part of our basic law. They are under no 
illusions that such a constitutional amend- 
ment would result in immediate elimina- 
tion of discriminations. But they are 
assured that once the principle is estab- 
lished, reforms would follow in orderly 
fashion just as constitutional amendments 
have protected other citizens from the - 
time of the enactment of our first Bill of 
Rights. 

MARY-AGNES BROWN 

Lieutenant Colonel, USAR 
Member, AAUW Status of Women Committee 


The case against the Equal Rights Amendment 


I DO NOT minimize the discriminations 
which are practiced against women in 
the fields of education, business, the profes- 
sions, and in the laws. However, I am op- 
posed to the amendment, because it would 
jeopardize all laws protecting women and 
I know the value of those protections, and 
because for the vast majority it offers 
nothing in return. 

The proposed amendment reads: 
Equality of rights under the law shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by 
any State on account of sex. Congress and the 
several States shall have power, within their 
respective jurisdictions, to enforce this article 
by appropriate legislation. 


This amendment shall take effect three years 
after the date of ratification. 


It sounds wonderful. But it is like so 
many quotations taken out of context — 
misleading and oversimplified. 

No one knows absolutely what the 
effects of the amendment would be. How- 
ever, we have as a guide the statement 
prepared by Paul Freund, professor of 
law at Harvard Law School and endorsed 
by the deans and professors of leading law 
schools and by eminent attorneys, jurists, 
and constitutional lawyers. The state- 
ment reads, in part, as follows: 


If anything about this proposed amendment is 
clear, it is that it would transform every pro- 
vision of law concerning women into a consti- 
tutional issue to be ultimately resolved by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. Every 
statutory and common law provision dealing 
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with the manifold relations of women in society 
would be forced to run the gauntlet of attack 
on constitutional grounds. The range of such 
potential litigation is too great to be readily 
foreseen, but it would certainly embrace such 
diverse legal provisions as those relating to a 
widow’s allowance, the obligation of family 
support and grounds for divorce, the age. of 
majority and the right of annulment of mar- 
riages, and the maximum hours of labor for 
women in_ protected industries. . . . The 
proposal evidently contemplates no flexibility 
in construction but rather a rule of rigid equal- 
ity. 

In the face of such opinion we must cer- 
tainly question the implications of the 
amendment and the desirability of sup- 
porting it. 

Since woman’s role in our society is so 
complex, we need to consider separately 
the woman as a citizen, an indtvidual, as 
a member of the family, and as a worker, 
in order to evaluate the probable effects 
of the Equal Rights Amendment. 

Consider first the woman as an Ameri- 
can citizen. The right of American women 
to vote was achieved in 1920. Today there 
is practically no restriction on the eligi- 
bility of women for public office. 

Those who favor the Equal Rights 
Amendment stress the fact that women 
are barred from jury service in some 
states. However, the facts about jury 
duty are these: in 1942 there were twenty 
states where women could not serve on 
juries; ‘in 1953, only six. In the case of 
women serving on federal juries, wherever 
they are eligible for service under state 
law their service on federal juries is com- 
pulsory. The progress in this field demon- 
strates the effectiveness of legislation in 
the individual states in eliminating dis- 
crimination where it exists. 

Remaining sex discriminations against 
women under United States immigration 
laws were removed by the passage of the 
“Immigration and Nationality Act” on 
June 27, 1952. The new law makes no 
differentiation between 
application. 


the sexes in its 


It isa source of disappointment to many 
that women have not assumed a more 
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prominent role in public life. Their failure 
to do so in large numbers is not due to 
their lack of ability or to legal obstacles. 
It is due largely to a combination of social 
pressures and prejudices. This situation 
would not be changed by the Equal Rights 
Amendment. It will change, in time, with 
education for freedom. 

In our drive for progress, however, we 
need to keep a proper perspective. A meas- 
ure of our disappointment in the failure 
of more women to rise to positions of dis- 
tinction equal to those of men, stems, I 
believe, from our failure to appreciate the 
social obligations which we as homemakers 
and parents fulfill. These are services not 
only to ourselves and our families but they 
are the greatest possible services we can 
perform for our country and communities. 
Don’t do anything to make them insecure. 

Now let us consider the effects of the 
amendment upon women as individuals 
and as members of the family. The English 
common law recognizes the institution of 
the family as the basic unit of society. 
The woman occupies an important, cen- 
tral role in the family and her protection 
as a homemaker and mother has always 
been a matter of public concern. To de- 
stroy these safeguards which society has 
built up around the family would be 
nothing short of calamitous for millions 
of people, and would in no way be bal- 
anced by any positive gains that can be 
foreseen. 

The whole complex field of marriage and 
divorce, in which the Federal Government 
has never entered, would be subject to 
the dictates of the rule of thumb set up 
by the Equal Rights Amendment. At 
present the duty of family support rests 
primarily on the husband. The proposed 
amendment would make both husband 
and wife equally responsible for support- 
ing the family or would place the responsi- 
bility on neither. 

In many states the wife may obtain a 
divorce for non-support. It is possibie that 
under the amendment this right would 
also be available to the husband. Gen- 
erally, divorce laws dealing with subse- 
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quent support are more favorable to 
women than to men. While alimony can 
be a racket, for the most part it is a very 
necessary protection for women who are 
left with children to care for and for those 
who have devoted many years to home- 
making and are divorced in middle age 
by husbands who want to marry again. 
The elimination of alimony payments in 
such cases would not only be a hardship 
for the women involved but would un- 
doubtedly greatly increase the number of 
such divorce cases. 

The disabilities which the common law 
had placed upon women with respect to 
their rights to own separate property, to 
sue and to be sued, and the right to engage 
in commercial transactions were fairly 
universally removed early in the twen- 
tieth century by the various state laws. 

The forty-eight states and the District 
of Columbia grant to the wife by statute 
the right to acquire property which she 
may hold as her separate estate. The 
states have accommodated the inheritance 
laws to the changed status of women. 

Where unreasonable discriminations ex- 
ist they should be removed, but most of 
the remaining inequities have no great 
importance to women in their actual social 
and family relationships. On the other 
hand, the Amendment would create many 
unworkable situations and disrupt ac- 
cepted social practices and existing family 
relationships. 

The whole concept of absolute identity 
of men and women when applied to family 
relationships is certainly foreign to our 
American pattern. It is, however, the core 
of communist philosophy. An article in a 
monthly publication of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe reports on the 
communist woman: 


In satellite Europe, women’s “emancipation” 
is now virtually complete: She is free to work 
in the factory instead of in her home; free to 
let the state take care of her children; free to 
dress shabbily in the hopes that her political 
principles will clothe her in beauty; free to 
marry a man who has no obligation to support 
her; free, should the Party allow her a divorce, 


to pay alimony; free to treat any of her mar- 
riages impersonally, of basic concern only to 
the “Socialist Party’ in which she exists — 
free, in short, to spend her days in lifelong 
devotion, not to any human love, but to the 
greater glory of communism. 

While much of this is inconceivable as 
applied to America, the ridiculously ex- 
cessive application of the “‘equality”’ con- 
cept can be seen in actual operation. I 
doubt that this is what American women 
really want. . 

Finally, let us consider the effects of 
the amendment upon women as workers. 
One of the most familiar types of legisla- 
tion conferring special protections on 
women is the body of labor legislation in 
the various states. This includes laws 
limiting hours of work, regulating night 
work, prohibiting work by women in cer- 
tain occupations, and establishing mini- 
mum wages. While these laws have been 
on the books, job opportunities, wage 
rates, and earnings of women have notably 
increased. Women workers have gained 
greater acceptance for their services be- 
vause their performance, under reasonable 
conditions, has proved their value. 

Prominent attorneys state that the 
amendment would make unconstitutional 
every law that does not apply equally to 
men and women. 

In America today, one third of all the 
women are gainfully employed — a total 
of close to 19 million workers. What are 
these women doing today in the way of 
jobs? 

29% of all women workers are in clerical jobs 
19% are operatives 

20% are service workers 

10% are professional and technical workers. 

In this group we find teachers and nurses 

making up the majority. 
8% are in sales work 


5% are managers, officials and proprietors 


Aside’ from the group engaged in pro- 
duction work, these workers are largely 
unorganized. In the majority of cases they 
have no unions to bargain for them on 
wages and hours and other benefits. A 
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large proportion of them are engaged in 
work which is not covered by the federal 
Wage and Hour Law. They depend on 
state minimum wage laws to set a reason- 
able floor under wage rates in their occu- 
pations. In the service trades where large 
numbers of women work there is usually 
no overtime pay requirement to act as a 
deterrent to long hours schedules. They 
depend upon legal limitations on hours. 

The Census Bureau shows in 1951 that 
29 percent of these 19 million employed 
women were single, 55 percent were mar- 
ried, and 16 percent widowed or divorced. 
We are in error if we continue to think of 
two groups of women, one the working 
woman, or career woman, and the other 
the homemaker. The majority of working 
women do two jobs. 

Today’s young woman is educated to a 
career outside the home. She is restless 
without some outside activity. High prices 
and high standards in terms of what the 
family feels it needs to live properly are 
also encouraging the decision of family 
women to go into employment and con- 
tribute to the cash income over and above 
their contribution in the home. 

Now that you have the facts about the 
women who work, what do you think they 
want? 

They want reasonable work hours, daily 
and weekly. 

They want a fair wage supported by a 
minimum wage and a guarantee of equal 
pay for equal work. 

They want opportunities for advance- 
ment. 

They want to work in the daytime and 
lead a normal family life at home. 

They want clean, safe working condi- 
tions. 

They want job security and compensa- 
tion benefits in case of injury, or unem- 
ployment, and they want disability in- 
surance in case of illness. 

Do they want equal rights? Of course 
but in terms of specifics, not glittering 
generalities. 

In many states most of these standards 
for women workers have been written into 
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the laws, but it was not easy to do. Some 
of you will remember the long years of 
work and crusading that went into the 
accomplishment of the forty-eight-hour 
week and minimum wages and all of the 
others. 

Not only do we need to preserve the ex- 
isting protections for these millions of 
women workers, but we must plan to ob- 
tain others. Many states have no mini- 
mum wage laws; only a few have laws 
providing equal pay. With the growing 
number of married women in the labor 
force, now over 10 million, maternity 
plans and policies of employers and social 
insurance systems take on increased sig- 
nificance. 

At the 35th Session of the International 
Labor Conference held in Geneva in June 
1952, a revision of the 1919 Convention 
for maternity protection was adopted. 
Standards set by the revised Convention 
include the right of women workers to 
twelve weeks’ maternity leave, at least 
six weeks of which must be after child- 
birth; the right to return to their jobs 
after the leave expires; provision for cash 
benefits as disability insurance while they 
are on leave; and provision for medical 
sare. Costs must be met through a com- 
pulsory social insurance system or from 
public funds. The United States as an ILO 
member is under obligation to refer the 
new Convention to the Congress and the 
state legislatures for consideration. 

Public disability insurance programs 
are in effect in only four states. My own 
state of Rhode Island, I am proud to say, 
was the first to have such a program. It is 
significant that only under the Rhode 
Island law is pregnancy classed as a disa- 
bility. This program is operated as a state 
fund and is totally supported by worker 
contributions. In the other three states, 
New York, New Jersey, and California, 
the programs are a combination of private 
insurance and state funds. Only under the 
Rhode Island law can women workers 
receive maternity benefits from the insur- 
ance which they support. 

Other states are studying the disability 
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insurance programs now in operation and 
are planning to set up such programs. We 
should make certain that all such plans 
include maternity benefits. If not, we are 
permitting discrimination against women 
workers. The employment trends indicate 
the need. This is a whole new field of legis- 
lation where special provisions need to be 
made for women. Don’t close the door 
on this with the Equal Rights Amend- 
ment. 

If we hope to foster long-time careers 
for women, and over half the women work- 
ers are married, we need maternity bene- 
fits, we need job security, we need day- 
care centers for children whose mothers 
work, and we need to promote part-time 
work opportunities that will permit 
women to do their job at home and their 
job outside. We need to demand that 
working women be allowed to deduct from 
their income taxes the cost of child care 
when they are working. 

These needs will not be met by the 
Equal Rights Amendment. They must be 
carefully spelled out in state and federal 
legislation. Here is a positive program of 
work for women’s organizations that will 
help to bring about true equality of rights 
and opportunities for women. 

It would appear that the remaining dis- 
criminations in law are of little real signifi- 
cance when we compare them with the 
overwhelming body of prejudice and lack 
of conviction in the field of equal rights. 
Where senseless discriminations exist, 
seek them out and eliminate them by legis- 
lation on the state and federal levels. This 


process is going forward constantly with 
effective results. 

Where difference in treatment as be- 
tween men and women is sensible and to 
the advantage of women, retain it. It is 
unrealistic to provide for identical treat- 
ment in every respect under the law. 
Women’s role in society is not, and never 
will be, the same as men’s. Nor would it 
be desirable for it to be. While we strive 
for greater opportunities and higher recog- 
nition for women we should not make the 
mistake of minimizing the importance of 
woman’s traditional place in our society. 
Continue to protect it and demand more 
in the way of special treatment and con- 
sideration instead of less. 

The job of having children and raising 
them to be strong and secure in soul and 
mind and body was never more important 
to America than it is today and never 
more of a challenge. To do this and do it 
well is the most satisfying and significant 
contribution any woman will ever make. 

At the same time we must do everything 
possible to encourage women to partici- 
pate in public life. Their particular in- 
sight and understanding are badly needed 
by the nation and the world in this chaotic, 
atomic age. Women serving in govern- 
ment councils can help to bring peace and 
prevent annihilation of the human race. 
It will continue to be a “man’s world” 
and not a very good world until we do this. 

MARGARET F. ACKROYD 
Chief, Division of Women and Children 
and Commissioner of Minimum Wage, 


Rhode Island Department of Labor 


A Pro-Con Study of the Equal Rights Amendment, prepared by 
members of the Status of Women Committee, may be secured from 
the Publications Clerk, AAUW Headquarters. Price, 75 cents. 





A Statement of Principles 


Resolutions to guide AAUW study and action 


This convention is assembled with the conviction that human freedom is our primary 
concern. We have faith in the ability of the human mind to study and investigate. We 
are convinced that only by a careful consideration of diverse ideas, opinions, and facts 
can we arrive at wise choices of action. We are determined to eliminate the paralysis 
of fear and distrust and to face the problems of a free society with confidence and 
courage. Guided by these convictions we adopt this statement of basic principles as 
the foundation of our program of study and action for the next two years: 


Education 


Universal education is basic to the preservation of our form of government and to the 
well-being of our society. Therefore, the study, interpretation, and improvement of 
education have always been a primary concern of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. We will continue and intensify our interest in the public schools and 
in education at all levels. 


1. We will continue to study the administration of education and will emphasize the 
value to teachers and staff, to children and youth, of democratic principles of ad- 
ministration. 


. Since the improvement of our schools depends not only on a vigilant and informed 
commitment to the ideals of democratic education, but also on a practical knowledge 
of the cost of education and the practical means by which it can be provided, we will 
inform ourselves fully and take action on the problems of taxation and of the finane- 
ing of schools at the local and state level. 


In order to recruit and retain the qualified teachers essential for effective education 
we will concern ourselves with the professional and economic status and the working 
facilities of teachers. We will encourage recognition of excellence in teaching, based 
on reasonable criteria. 


We recognize the important effect which the mass media of communication have 
upon the education of American children, youth and adults, and we will work to 


extend and improve the educational and cultural use of libraries, films, radio and 
television. 


We affirm our belief in the importance of an independent Office of Education. Until 
this can be achieved we will continue to support the United States Office of Educa- 
tion within the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. We urge that it be 
adequately staffed and financed so that it can be held responsible for carrying out 
effectively the functions for which it was established. 


We believe that freedom to learn and to teach is essential to the maintenance of a 
sound educational system. Therefore we urge that responsibility for preserving 
this freedom be placed on the educational institutions themselves, and that alleged 
violations of law be dealt with by our legally constituted law enforcement agencies 
and courts. 





A STATEMENT OF PRINCIPLES 


International Relations 


1. Through a continued study of international problems and foreign policy we will 
assist in creating the informed public opinion necessary for the support of imme- 
diate measures for defense and also of a constructive foreign policy which will lay 
the foundations for a more secure world. 


. We will support the existing constitutional provisions for the conduct of foreign 
policy. 


. Recognizing the responsibilities attached to the position of the United States as a 
great power, we reaffirm our faith in international cooperation as the best means for 
the preservation of the free world. We will support the United Nations and its 
affiliated agencies and will study ways of making their functioning more effective. 


. Our membership in the International Federation of University Women provides an 
effective opportunity for mutual understanding and cooperative work. We will 
avail ourselves fully of this opportunity. 


5. Since knowledge can grow only by a free exchange of information and experiences, 
we will encourage the continued interchange of scholars and students. 


Social Studies 


As university women who are wholeheartedly committed to the cause of freedom and 
democracy, we recognize that totalitarianisi:: presents a double threat. There is a direct 
threat to national security through communist aggression, infiltration, and subversion, 
and there is an indirect threat to individual liberties through the growth among us of 
suspicion, fear, and dissension. It is our responsibility to create an informed public 
opinion which is the only defense against these threats. 


. We will seek to understand out national and local problems in the light of the com- 
plexities that underlie the world’s present disorder. 


. We will keep in mind the long term, goal of a free world through which human values 


- and aspirations may be realized. 


ing 3. We will endeavor to accept in our own lives the fact that freedom carries with it an 
sed equal measure of responsibility. 


. We repudiate attempts to fight Communism which use totalitarian methods that 
ave would undermine free political, social, and economic institutions, and urge that 


: to our country continue to fight Communism by using democratic methods. 
and ¥ 
Status of Women 


ntil . We will support and encourage the full participation of women in the intellectual, 
wae economic, social and political activities of the community, the state, and the nation, 
: be and in international affairs. 

out 


. Both as individuals and as groups we undertake to seek out, endorse, and actively 
support qualified women for elective and appointive offices, and, as individuals, to 
ofé accept the responsibilities which this policy entails. 


ving . We pledge continued work toward the removal of barriers to women based on sex 

ged Fi and marital status. 

omen - We emphasize the importance of shared responsibilities for citizen service on the 
part of men and women. 
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The Arts 


We believe that art, an integral part of life, is the recognition and fulfillment of par- 
ticular natural endowments, the ultimate synthesis of intellect and emotion, and offers 
unbounded opportunity for the free development of a culture or an individual. 


We will make use of available resources to understand and appreciate art through criti- 
cal analysis of the various art forms, to experience true creativity tn the arts through 
studio programs and projects, and to assess community-wide needs for the arts and to 
seek to meet them. 


Fellowships 


Because we have faith in the important part which women can and should play in 
increasing knowledge and promoting international understanding and good will in 
the making of a better world, we dedicate ourselves anew to the maintenance and 
extension of our program of fellowships and grants to women scholars in this country 
and in other countries. 


For carrying out this program 


The vitality of the American Association of University Women proceeds from the 
study and action of its members. We recommend that national committees hold these 
principles in mind in the formulation of their specific suggestions and that state di- 
visions and branches be guided by them in developing programs which meet their 
particular needs. 


Other resolutions relating to the AAUW program 


. 


Narcotics. — Whereas, one of the major problems facing the country today, affecting 
our schools, public health, and social welfare, is the sale and distribution of narcotics; 
therefore be it resolved: (1) That this convention go on record for the strengthening of 
existing federal penalties for the illegal sale and distribution of narcotics; (2) That 
branches and state divisions encourage educational and action programs to prevent 
the distribution and sale of narcotics; and (3) That the Association utilize its facilities 
for the collection and dissemination of information to create a program to develop 
strong public opinion to prevent the traffic and sale of narcotics. 


Status of Women. — It is recommended that the Association, through the Status 
of Women Committee, suggest standards for determining and selecting women qualified 
for public office and procedures for supporting them through branches and state divi 
sions, report the result of such study to the branches for consideration and comments, 
and submit suggested standards and procedures to the next biennial convention as 4 
resolution. 


Civil Defense. — Recognizing that Civil Defense has proved its peacetime value i0 
certain cases of national disaster, as well as an insurance policy in times of international 
tension, and may be considered as a deterrent to enemy atomic attack, we support its 
program and encourage participation therein. 
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Convention Debate and Action 


on LEGISLATION 


HIGHLY successful new plan was fol- 

lowed at this convention in adopting 
a Legislative Program for 1953-55. At the 
close of each subject-matter session, the 
convention considered first the resolutions 
and then the legislative items related to 
that session. Over and over, delegates 
commented favorably on this plan, whick 
gave “staggered hours” for concentrating 
on these voting matters, and related the 
Association’s action program to its philo- 
sophical and inspirational background. 

The new Legislative Program for 1953-55 
is shown on the preceding pages. 

The most noticeable change in the 
Legislative Program is the absence of any 
stand on the controversial Equal Rights 
Amendment. (See details below.) But 
while the convention dropped one item, 
two new ones were added: one calling for 
support of legislation to provide tax de- 
duction for child and dependent care, and 
the other for support of measures for 
equal pay for equal work. The item on 
strengthening federal penalties for sale of 
narcotics to minors was dropped from 
Current Issues, but a provision to 
strengthen enforcement was added as an 
amendment to Item 5b under Continuing 
Responsibilities; and the convention later 
adopted a resolution calling for a program 
to develop public opinion on the subject. 

In some instances, the delegates voted 
to shift various items to or from Con- 
tinuing Responsibilities, thus changing 
the emphasis. In answer to a question 
about the significance of Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities as contrasted with Current 
Issues, Dr. Hallie Farmer, chairman of 
the Legislative Program Committee, ex- 
plained : 


The items on the active list are the items which 
we feel are pressing and important, and which 
should be studied and examined continually by 
the branches. The items on the Continuing 
Responsibility list are items which have been 
on our program, about which we feel the 
branches are informed, and about which at the 
moment we feel there is no pressing need for 
active action. 

We do not want to say we drop them from 
our program because we are not sure at what 
moment they might become important, but 
we do not feel that they are items which we 
should be pressing at the moment. 


Later Dr. MacDonald, chairman of the 
Social Studies Committee, said on the 
same point: 


Transferring these items, if the delegates wish 
to do so, would not make it impossible for us 
to act if legislation coming under any of these 
items was introduced. It means that you 
concentrate your study and your planning 
program on other points, — the points in the 
Current Issues. 

The distinction between these two parts 
of the Legislative Program is illustrated 
by the convention vote to transfer to 
Continuing Responsibilities the item fa- 
voring economy in government as recom- 
mended by the Hoover Commission. In 
view of the fact that there appear to be 
no proposals now pending to implement 
Hoover Commission recommendations 
which fall within the area of AAUW 
interest, the convention transferred the 
item to Continuing Responsibilities, thus 
(1) evidencing continued, but not active, 
interest, and (2) providing authority for 
Association action should a government 
reorganization plan be recommended at 
a later date which would warrant the 
support of the Association. 
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Below is a comparison, item by item, 
of the Legislative Program adopted at 
Minneapolis and the program voted by 
the 1951 convention: 


Item 1 — unchanged 

Item 2—transferred from Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities 

Former Item 2— transferred to Continuing 
Responsibilities 

Item 3 — changed as follows: 

a. — amended by adding “including active 
support of any legislation directed to- 
ward compulsory uniform system of 
grade labeling of meat.” 

b. — (1) and (2) — unchanged 
(3) — transferred to Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities and renumbered 7a 

c. — transferred to Continuing Responsi- 
bilities and renumbered 7b 

Former d. (on rent control and housing) — 

dropped 
Items 4 and 5 — unchanged 
Former Item 6a (‘‘ Equal Rights’’) — dropped 
Former Item 6b — unchanged but renumbered 
6a 
Item 6b — new item added 
Items 7-8 — unchanged 
Item 9 —transferred from Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities 
Item 10 — transferred from Continuing Re- 
sponsibilities 
Item 11 — new item added 


Unfortunately, space does not permit a 
full report of the excellent debate on 
legislation. Some excerpts from the dis- 
cussions are given below, together with 
explanation of the steps which led to the 
dropping of the most controversial legisla- 
tive item. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Several amendments were offered to the 
item, “‘ Federal aid under conditions safe- 
guarding state control to tax-supported 
elementary and secondary schools which 
are under public supervision and control.” 
One would have inserted “to equalize 
opportunities,” but the proposal was 
defeated after a delegate pointed out 
that there might be occasions when 
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federal aid would be needed for some other 
purpose than equalization. Another pro- 
posal was to add: “only if such aid is 
directed toward a speedy return to local 
financial responsibility,” but delegates 
objected that this would confuse the 
issue, as such a “speedy return” would be 
hard to define. The addition of “where 


need is demonstrated,” was also proposed. 
All of the proposed amendments were 
defeated 
changed. 
The question was raised: “‘Who guar- 
antees the conditions safeguarding state 
control?” To this Dr. Farmer replied: 


and the item remained un- 


The Association, if it adopts this item, is 
putting upon its Education Committee and its 
Legislative Committee the responsibility for 
examining bills which may be presented to the 
United States Congress with a view to de- 
termining whether those bills safeguard state 
control; then those committees must make 
the decision as to whether the bill is entitled 
to the support of the American Association of 
University Women. It, in the judgment of the 
committee, it does not provide safeguarding 
of state control, then the Asscciation would 
be committed to refusing to support the bill. 
If the bill does give adequate state control, 
then we would be committed tc supporting it. 

One member spoke against the item on 
two grounds: 


First, considering the fact that- money col- 
lected from states and sent back to states 
decreases by more than half, so that money to 
be used for education is completely lost in this 
process, I would oppose federal aid of any 
kind. Second, because any additional giving 
of any possible control might tend toward 
socialism. 


Another delegate replied: 


The statement that every tax dollar loses 50 
percent when it goes to Washington and comes 
back again, I think is not valid. I think it 
would not be possible to support it with 
statistics. 

Further, we have had federal aid for many, 
many years, which has worked to the great 
advantage of our school systems — elemet- 
tary, secondary and higher. We have had, for 
example, our Smith-Hughes Program, and 
others of similar sort which have made it pos 
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sible to keep programs going in high schools 
through the summer months so that children 
had instruction in raising gardens and things 
of that kind. That has been done by federal 
money. It would be possible to cite many other 
cases Which have been going on for decades — 
one of these programs for almost a century. 

I don’t think that we have been besmirched 
by socialism in accepting that money in our 
states and in our local school systems. 


Further objection to the item was 
stated: 


It is easy to say we are for federal aid with 
safeguards, but once begun, it is difficult to 
keep our schools as independent as we wish. 
If every state works hard to improve its 
schools, it makes two gains: better schools and 
deeper interest of the people who work within 
their state for a higher level of education. 
Local action is more efficient, more effective, 
and less costly. 

Some of these federal aids in the past, like 
the Smith-Hughes Act, do impose controls. 
They tell the schools not only how many hours 
they have to teach a subject, but that it must 
be taught consecutively. 


Other delegates raised the question 
whether equality of education for Negroes 
would be attained under state control, 
and whether the movement of industry to 
the South might not mean a lessening of 
need for aid to education in that area. 

Then several delegates took up support 
of the item. These excerpts indicate their 
various points of view: 


You will remember that Dr. Riley said last 
night that we are usually under the impression 
that only free people are an educated people, 
but that truly only educated people are free. 
With that in mind, it seems to me almost im- 
possible not to support this motion, because 
unless all of the people in our country are free, 
that is, educated, then how can we hope to 
maintain our present form of government? 

It is all very well to talk about the states 
supporting their own schools on local levels, 
but there are some places where it is impossible. 
While parts of our country are progressing 
very rapidly, other parts cannot keep pace 
because of the economic conditions. 


With reference to the control that some peo- 


ple seem to feel will accompany federal aid, 
I think that the place you need to work is with 
your State Department of Education. I have 
been a member of the State Board of Education 
for several years, and today there are many 
fewer controls than there were when I first 
went on the Board. With all these aids, there 
has to be a state plan written, and if you work 
with your Board of Education, you can lessen 
the controls on these federal aids. I am very 
much in favor of the bill. 


I should like to remind my Detroit friends 
of the tremendous sums for welfare that have 
been expended in Detroit and in Michigan 
since the influx of the workers during the last 
war, and to suggest that if education had been 
given in the states from which they came, 
we might not have had to expend those sums 
of money. 


Teachers come through the educational 
system in poorer states as well as in wealthy 
states. With the teacher shortage, we have 
people from the poorer states moving into the 
wealthier communities. Salary has something 
to do with this. Are you willing to have a 
teacher who is not as well educated teach your 
child because of lack of federal aid? 


Mobility of school population is not just a 
south-to-north proposition, or from a poor 
state to a rich state. Statistics prove that a 
majority of children are educated in states 
other than the state in which they were born. 
We have a vital concern that all children be 
given the opportunity for education because of 
the confusion it causes when our children from 
better educated states go to poorer states, and 
vice versa. 


I should also like to speak to the question of 
control. I have observed at close range this 
year one community that has been in need of 
federal aid to the extent that the schools would 
close completely without it. I have also ob- 
served, in the operation of its school, that the 
State Department of Public Instruction had 
to take a far stronger interest in the affairs of 
that school than they ever did before when it 
was under completely local control. A federal 
agency providing support and aid would do 
nothing at all until the plans and the work 


were approved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 
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After full debate, the item was approved 
without change. 


Office of Education 


Dean Nancy Duke Lewis, chairman of 
the Education Committee, moved the 
transfer of Item 2— on an independent 
federal Office of Education — to Continu- 
ing Responsibilities, with this explanation: 


The members of the Education Committee 
have been watching developments in Wash- 
ington since the organization of Mrs. Hobby’s 
Department. We still believe in an independ- 
ent Office of Education, but we do not con- 
sider it wise at this time to pursue that pro- 
gram actively. It is the feeling of the committee 
that the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare is such a new-born department 
that it would not be cooperative oh our part 
to work for a wholly new idea and a wholly 
independent Office of Education. This change 
would enable us to support the Federal Office 
of Education within the Department at pres- 
ent, to conduct any program which would 
strengthen that office, and to keep our interest 
in the independence of the Office of Education 
as a continuing responsibility to become 
current again when the opportunity presents 
itself in the future. 


Equal Rights Amendment 


The item on the equal rights amendment 
involved the convention in parliamentary 
intricacies that produced considerable 
confusion. But given time to review their 
action, the delegates decided they had 
done what they wanted to do — whether 
because of, or in spite of, Mr. Roberts 
remains a matter of opinion. 

It will be recalled that the Status of 
Women and the Legislative Program 
Committees met in the fall of 1952 and 
evolved two different recommendations 
on .the subject of the Equal Rights 
Amendment. The Status Committee (see 
March 1953 JouRNAL, page 165: “Equal 
Rights . . . Where Do We Stand?’’) ree- 
ommended that the Association change its 
traditional stand on the subject by actively 
endorsing and supporting an Equal Rights 
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Amendment. The Legislative Program 
Committee, however, saw in the individual 
member poll, conducted the previous 
summer, a mandate to continue the item 
in its previous form. Accordingly, the 
committee recommended that the item be 
included on the Tentative Legislative 
Program as continued opposition to the 
amendment unless certain safeguards 
should be provided. 

The Board accepted the recommenda- 
tion of the Legislative Program Commit- 
tee, and at the same time approved the 
plan of the Status Committee to distribute 
a pro-con study to the membership before 
the convention, and at the convention to 
present both sides of the question to the 
delegates. 

The convention heard the subject ably 
discussed by two AAUW members, Colonel 
Mary-Agnes Brown, who urged support 
of an Equal Rights Amendment, and Mrs. 
Margaret F. Ackroyd, who urged con- 
tinued opposition. 

After the speakers had concluded, Dr. 
Hallie Farmer presented the following 
item to the convention, and moved its 
adoption: 


Continued opposition to any ‘equal rights 
amendment to the Constitution unless such 
amendment provides safeguards for the health, 
safety, and general welfare of women. 


Delegates continued the discussion, re- 
inforcing points made by Colonel Brown 
and Mrs. Ackroyd. Some expressed con- 
cern that the amendment as proposed 
would wipe out protective legislation. 
Others considered such fears groundless, 
and urged the need for equality, emphasiz- 
ing the fact that “American women want 
no privileges.” 

After several delegates had spoken, 

Mrs. Helen Ettinger of Iowa moved that 
the above motion be amended by substi- 
tuting the following: 
Endorsement and active support of a Constitu- 
tional amendment which provides that equal- 
ity of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of sex. 


While the substitute motion was pending, 
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several motions to amend the original were 
presented and all were defeated. Thus the 
convention had before it the original 
motion and the substitute motion. Mrs. 
Florence Schneider of Minnesota moved 
“the previous question,” and the motion 
carried, ending debate. 

In presenting the substitute motion, 
Dr. Riley asked, “‘Do you want to substi- 
tute this?” The convention responded 
with a “yes” vote, and the substitute 
became the main and only motion before 
the body. The convention was then asked 
to vote on accepting or rejecting the item, 
which now read: 

Endorsement and active support of a Constitu- 
tional amendment which provides that equal- 
ity of rights under the law shall not be denied 
or abridged on account of sex. 

The convention rejected the item by a 
narrow margin of 136 votes. The final 
tally was as follows: Accept: 1,219; Reject: 
1,355. (N.B. — This was a “division vote” 
or vote by “‘card count,” with each dele- 
gate casting one vote and the chairman 
of each delegation casting the remaining 
votes to which her branch was entitled.) 

Delegates immediately made it known 
that they had been confused by the substi- 
tute motion procedure, and had expected 
to have a chance to go back to the original 
motion. Accordingly, on the following day 
amotion was made to reconsider the con- 
vention action. A lively discussion ensued, 
during which it was pointed out that the 
close vote indicated that the Association 
truly did not have any stand; that the 
membership was so closely divided on the 
question that neither support of nor op- 
position to the amendment could be said 
to represent the Association’s combined 
thinking or even a clear majority decision. 
The delegates voted to stand by their 
action of the previous day; they defeated 
the motion to reconsider. 

This leaves the AAUW in an entirely 
neutral position on the Equal Rights 
Amendment. It neither favors, nor does 
it oppose the amendment. 


Initiative and Referendum 


On the basis of two years’ experience with 
the “initiative and referendum” proce- 
dure, the Legislative Program Committee 
recommended several changes. The “ini- 
tiative and referendum,” first adopted in 
1951, provides a method by which branches 
ran initiate changes in the Legislative 
Program. The convention approved the 
following: (1) When a branch proposes a 
change in the program, it must also pro- 
vide statements of the issues involved, 
arguments pro and con, and reasons for 
the branch’s conclusion, this material to 
be attached to the proposed change at 
every step in the referendum. (2) If tech- 
nical revisions of the proposal (not chang- 
ing the thought) seem necessary in order 
to put the matter in proper form, the 
chairman of the national Legislative 
Program Committee may attach technical 
objections to the branch proposal and 
suggest alternative wording. (3) Both the 
branch proposal and the Legislative Pro- 
gram Committee alternative wording (if 
any) shall then be submitted to state 
division chairmen, who will decide in 
which form the question is to be sub- 
mitted to branches. (4) Providing 50 
percent of all branches have voted within 
45 days after the proposal has been sub- 
mitted to the branches, a simple majority 
of branches voting will constitute the 
decision of the branches. This decision 
shall be binding on the national Legisla- 
tive Program Committee until the next 
convention, when the item will be sub- 
mitted to the convention for final vote. 


Inactive Items to Be Dropped 


The following proposal was adopted, on 
motion of Dr. Farmer: 


Beginning with the convention of 1951, any 
item which has been inactive for a period of 
four successive years shall be automatically 
dropped from the Legislative Program unless 
(a) the Legislative Program Committee un- 
animously votes to retain it; or (b) the con- 
vention votes to retain it. 
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CURRENT ISSUES 


EDUCATION 


1. Support of federal aid under conditions safeguarding state control to tax-supported 
elementary and secondary schools which are under public supervision and control 

2. Support of measures to advance the educational use of radio, television, films, and 
other media of communication 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


3. Support of measures in the interest of the consumer: 
a. Standards of quality, including active support of any legislation directed toward 
a compulsory uniform federal system of grade labeling for meat 
b. Protection against: 
(1) injurious products 
(2) misrepresentation 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


4. Support of measures for effective participation in and strengthening of the United 
Nations and its affiliated agencies 

5. Support of a constructive foreign policy which would endeavor to develop condi- 
tions favorable to democracy and economic well-being throughout the world as 
prerequisites for national and international peace and security 


STATUS OF WOMEN 
6. a. Support of measures to promote the fullest participation of women in all social, 
economic, and political life and to prevent discrimination in employment and 
property rights on the basis of sex or marital status 
b. Support of measures for equal pay for equal work 


GENERAL 
7. Support for government agencies administering activities within the scope of the 
program of the Association, including: 
a. Adequate appropriations ' 
b. Encouragement of effective administration 
c. Provision for citizen participation 
8. During the period of strengthening national defense and opposing aggression, sup- 
port for measures by the Federal Government to afford education, housing, and 
essential community services for military and civilian personnel actively engaged 
in defense and related enterprises 
9. Support for suffrage for the District of Columbia 
10. Protection of the rights guaranteed to individuals by the Federal Constitution 
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11. Support for an amendment to the Internal Revenue Code to include a reasonable 
tax-deductible allowance for salaries or other compensation for domestic or other 
services for the care of minor children and/or care of aged or incapacitated de- 
pendents required to be made as a condition to the income-producing activities of 
the taxpayer 


CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITIES 


EDUCATION 


1. Measures which would strengthen the profession of teaching 


2. Measures to give independent status to the U. S. Office of Education under an 
advisory board or commission 


SOCIAL STUDIES 


3. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the housing program: 

a. Reduction of high housing costs through research, low-cost financing, and 
elimination of monopolistic practices; encouragement of low-cost housing by 
private industry 

b. Provision for public housing for low-income families for which private industry 
is unable to provide 

4. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of the social security program: 

a. Old-age, survivors, and unemployment insurance 

b. Financial aid to the states to provide public assistance for the needy 

5. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for and to preserve administrative 
integrity of existing programs, under conditions safeguarding state control, for: 

(a) maternal and child health; (b) public health, including the federal agencies for 

the prevention of the illegal sale of narcotics; (c) mental hygiene; (d) hospitals; 

(e) physical rehabilitation 

‘6. Measures to provide adequate appropriations for the control of child labor and 
wage and hour protection for substandard groups 


a 


Measures in the interest of the consumer: 

a. Protection against resale price maintenance (the so-called fair trade laws) 

b. Measures to restrain inflationary pressures during the defense mobilization 
period 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


8. Expansion of the program of exchange of students, teachers, and other professional 
groups 


9. Extension of the cultural relations program of the United States 
GENERAL 


10. That AAUW favor the principle of economy in government as recommended by 
the bi-partisan Hoover Commission, within the area of interest of the AAUW 
program and wherever consistent with the Legislative Program 
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Convention Candids.... 


“ARTS RESOY 


1. Cnet DREN 


RCE CENTER 


Upper left: President Riley waited for the delegates’ “femi- 
nine flutterings” to subside at an evening session. ‘ 


Center: Dean Nancy Duke Lewis, Education Committee Chair- 
man, and Dr. Harold Taylor, President of Sarah Lawrence 
College who spoke on “Freedom and Authority in Education,” 
met at the rostrum. 


Upper right: Mrs. Lucy Somerville Howorth, AAUW’s 2nd 
Vice-President, presided at the Tuesday afternoon session. 


Left: Mrs. F. Edward Del Dosso, Arts Committee Chairman, 
and Mr. John Ciardi stopped to look at the Arts exhibit. 


Lower left: Dr. Rensis Likert, Director of the University of 
Michigan Institute for Social Research; Dr. Janet L. Mac- 
Donald, Social Studies Committee Chairman; and Dr. John G. 
Darley, Professor of Psychology at the University of Minne- 
sota, prepared for a discussion of “The Making of Public 
Opinion” at the Social Studies session. 


Below: Tellers count up the votes at a division vote on the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Final voting left AAUW with no 
stand on this question. 



















Right: Minneapolis’ WCCO-TV station interviewed 
Governor John Lodge, Connecticut (left), and Senator 
Hubert Humphrey, Minnesota, following their addresses 
on bi-partisan foreign policy. Mrs. Althea K. Hottel, 
immediate past president, asked the questions. : 















Below: A standing ovation was accorded to Mrs. 
lois K. M. Rosenberry of Madison, Wis., who at 80 
is the oldest past president of the Association. 





Snapped at the Friday banquet: Mrs. Douglas M. War- 
ner, Minneapolis Branch President; and Mrs. F. W. 
Mortenson and Miss Ann M. Krost, convention managers. 
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- Above: Miss Fannie Hurst, novelist and banquet 
ic speaker, and President Susan B. Riley. 
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Right: The national convention committee gathered - lait 


inneapolis M an Tehene oh 
for a backstage lunch to finish business. From left: Minnsepolts Moming Trthune photo 
Mrs. A. N. Bessessen, Jr., Registration; Mrs. Arthur T. Cowperthwaite, Rules; Mrs. Arthur Bowen, Voting; Dean Flora Rawls, 
Credentials; and Mrs. Derrick Sherman, Committee Chairman. 


Below: The Board of Directors (front row) and the State Presidents were introduced to the convention at the first evening session. 



















































































It Was a Good Convention! 


“Was it a good convention?” — Every 
returning delegate is met with that ques- 
tion. Every answer we have heard has been 
an enthusiastic “Yes!” And further — 


It was a large convention — the largest 
AAUW has ever had. The attendance 
figures are given later in these notes. 


It accomplished much — elected officers, 
adopted resolutions to guide AAUW 
program and policy, endorsed a 21-item 
Legislative Program, amended the By- 
Laws, set up a Trust Agreement covering 
fellowship funds of more than a million 
dollars, received some 22 reports, and 
listened to 14 full-length speeches. 


It was a harmonious convention — with 
plenty of debate, frank differences of 
opinion, but no acrimony. Many motions 
were voted unanimously. In several in- 
stances where differences appeared, dele- 
gates decided that further study was in 
order before action. 


It was a smoothly run convention — strictly 
in order and on time, thanks to President 
Riley’s firm-but-gracious presiding over 
business meetings, and the efficiency of 
our time-keeper, Miss Ruth L. Roettinger 
(who won the amazed admiration of the 
press as “the woman who stopped a Sena- 
tor!’’) 


It had its colorful moments — among them 
the presentation of the Board and state 
presidents — impressive reminder of the 
fine calibre of AAUW’s leaders; and the 
signing of the Fellowship Trust Agree- 
ment, dramatizing long years of effort 
and high hopes for the future. 


It was a vigorous convention — perhaps 
because of the fresh Minnesota air, ab- 
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Further Convention Notes 


sorbed on the trek to and from the Ly- 
ceum. The abundant smorgasbord doubt- 
less contributed! 


It was fun — from the first day’s clever 
rhymed “Greetings from the Midwest — 
Minnesota — Minneapolis” to the last 
evening, when we relaxed to enjoy Fannie 
Hurst’s lively commentary on the short- 
comings of today’s women. 

These are only a few of the phrases that 
come to mind as one thinks back to June 
22-26. And this JouRNAL can cover only 
a few of the items that made up the five- 
day program. We wish that space could 
have been found to describe the fascinat- 
ing details of the Rood home, so gener- 
ously opened to convention delegates; 
the attractive Minneapolis Branch Club- 
house; and the moving “Portraits from 
the Past,” in which the Minneapolis 
Branch brought to life some of the women 
whose character and spirit and intelligence 
helped to give a proud heritage to their 
state. 

We regret that more of the convention 
addresses could not be shared through the 
JouRNAL. Mrs. Rood’s story of the broad- 
ening stream of fellowships will appear in 
the January number. In the Fall General 
Director’s Letter, Mrs. Sherrard will review 
the contributions of Dr. John G. Darley 
and Dr. Rensis Likert to the stimulating 
Social Studies program on The Making of 
Public Opinion. We plan to pass on in 
pamphlet form the suggestions gleaned 
from the branch workshops. We hope your 
delegates have brought you some of the 
high points of the other meetings. 

There is not much use trying to sum- 
marize a meeting with so many facets. 
But we like to recall the comment of one 
delegate: ““That was a good convention. 
It had integrity.” 

—R. W. T. 
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FURTHER CONVENTION NOTES 


Resolutions, continued 


The resolutions published on pages 28-30 
serve as direction guides to branch and 
state and national committees‘in planning 
their programs; they represent AAUW 
to outside organizations and individuals; 
and over the years they give a picture 
of how the Association has interpreted 
its purpose in terms of current responsi- 
bilities. Several other resolutions were 
adopted by the convention, as follows: 


Appreciation. — Detailed resolutions were 
adopted by acclamation, expressing the 
indebtedness of the Association to the 
many people who had contributed so 
much to the convention’s success, — the 
national Convention Committee; the Min- 
nesota State Division and the many 
branches that had assisted in the plans; 
the Minneapolis Public Schools, which 
had cooperated most generously in serv- 
ices of individuals and in lending equip- 
ment; the managements of the Conven- 
tion Bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
and of the Nicollet and Radisson Hotels; 
the business firms that contributed sup- 
plies and favors; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Rood for the hospitable sharing of their 
home. And finally, the convention’s deep- 
est gratitude was expressed to the Min- 
neapolis Branch and to the convention 
managers, Miss Ann Krost and Mrs. 
F. W. Mortenson, “for their thoughtful, 
tireless, and imaginative efforts” which 
had contributed so notably to the con- 
vention’s success. 


Congratulations to Dr. Pearce. — A resolu- 
tion was adopted, extending congratu- 
lations to Dr. Louise Pearce, former 
chairman of the International Relations 
Committee of the AAUW, and Second 
Vice-President of the International Fed- 
eration of University Women, for the 
recognition by the Belgian Government 
of her spectacular contribution to the 
treatment of sleeping sickness. Dr. Pearce 
on July 7 received the Cross of the 
Belgian Royal Order of the Lion and an 
award of $10,000 for her part in the 


discovery of tryparsamide, a drug used 
to fight sleeping sickness. King Baudouin 
made the presentation. Dr. Pearce thirty 
years ago had traveled over the Belgian 
Congo, studying the disease which attacks 
men and women bitten by the tsetse fly. 


Greeting to IFUW. — The delegates voted 
to send to the Conference of the Inter- 
national Federation, meeting in London 
in August, a message conveying greetings. 


Members-at-Large. — On motion from the 
floor, by Mrs. H. B. Ullian, president 
of the Massachusetts State Division, the 
following resolution was adopted: 


That a special national committee be appointed 
to consider two possible changes in policy and 
to report to the next convention: (1) that 
there be no additional members-at-large in 
areas where there are branches; and (2) that 
members of national committees be selected 
from among branch members. 


1953 Convention — Largest Yet 


The total registration at the Minnea- 
polis convention was 1,908 — the largest 
AAUW convention to date. This is the 
breakdown, as reported by Mrs. Theodore 
W. Pelton, chairman of the Committee on 
Registration: 
Voting delegates........... 
IR Sis bo a enw 
a i vo, dwdindacn sales 
Number of branches repre- 
sented 


1,136 
153 
619 


All of the states were represented, 
and there were two delegates from Hawaii, 
one from Alaska, and one visitor from 
Norway. 

The number of delegates by Regions 
was as follows: 


Northeast Central 
Northwest Central 275 
North Atlantic 158 
Southwest Central 111 
South Atlantic 80 
Bowth TAGGS........civcsovcscy 
CO 2 
Rocky Mountain 55 
Southeast Central............. 48 
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Next Conventions 


The next national convention, in June 
1955, will be held in Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. Cordial invitations were received 
from the Los Angeles Branch, the sur- 
rounding county, and the Board of the 
State Division. The Hotel Statler will be 
the headquarters. 

For 1957, marking the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the As- 
sociation, the Board of Directors has 
accepted the invitation of the Boston 
Branch and the other Massachusetts 
branches to hold the convention in Bos- 
ton, the birthplace of the Association. 


Former Presidents 


The delegates at Minneapolis enjoyed the 
presénce of three former presidents of 
the Association, who took part in the 
convention. 

When Dr. Lois K. M. Rosenberry 


was introduced, President Riley recalled: 


The significance of Mrs. Rosenberry to the 
history of the Association is manifold. This 
year she celebrates fifty years of membership 
in the Association. With Marion Talbot, she 
is the author of that most important volume 
in our archives, The Iistory of the American 
Association of University Women. 

She was President of the Association from 
1917 to 1921. During that time, she and Dean 
Virginia Gildersleeve, with representatives of 
the British Federation of University Women, 
established the International Federation of 
University Women. During her term as Presi- 
dent, the Headquarters building in Washing- 
ton was bought and Mrs. Rosenberry paid the 
first dollar for the auction on the property. 

I said 1917-1921. You recognize the sig- 
nificance of the date, 1921. In 1903, in Knox- 
ville, Tennessee, there was established the 
Southern Association of College Women, and 
the Knoxville Branch this year celebrated that 
Fiftieth Anniversary. In 1921, the Southern 
Association of College Women and the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae came together 
to form the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

We have before us, therefore, the last Presi- 
dent of the Association of Collegiate Alumnae 
and the President who presided over the amal- 
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gamation of the two groups, and therefore 
was the attendant at the birth of the American 
Association of University Women. 


Mrs. Rosenberry, in responding, told 
the gathering: 


Don’t forget that the main purpose of this or- 
ganization is education. Education is a tre- 
mendously broad thing, I know. It embraces 
the world, but it also embraces your own 
school board. Remember that there exist other 
organizations like the League of Women Vo- 
ters, the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the Business and Professional Women, 
many groups to which you belong, who take 
charge of certain things and do them well, so 
don’t think you have to spread yourself thin 
over the whole universe. You don’t. ... 
Your task is education, it is young people. 


Dr. Meta Glass, President of AAUW 
from 1933 to 1937 and chairman of the 
Fellowship Funds Committee, 1944-50, 
took part in the ceremony which marked 
the signing of the Deed of Trust, setting 
up the Association’s fellowship endow- 
ment funds as an irrevocable trust. Dr. 
attached her signature to the 
document as one of the four trustees 
appointed for the Fund. 

Dr. Althea K. Hottel, immediate past 
president of AAUW, gave the invocation 
at the opening meeting of the convention. 


Glass 


Recordings of Speeches 


Tape recordings of three convention ad- 
dresses are available for branch or study 
group meetings: (1) the keynote address, 
“The Raft with the Twin Sails” by Presi- 
dent Susan B. Riley; (2) ““The Shock of 
Recognition: Art as the Expression of 
Human Personality” by Mr. John Ciardi; 
and (3) “Freedom and Authority in 
Education” by Dr. Harold Taylor, presi- 
dent of Sarah Lawrence College. 

These are 7 inch tapes; running time 
approximately thirty minutes. To rent one 
of these recordings, send $1.30 to the 
Publications Clerk at AAUW _ Head- 
quarters. Please give the date of the meet- 
ing for which the recording is being 
ordered. 





Revision of the By-Laws 


General Education require- 
ment — action postponed 


The most important change in By-Laws 
submitted to the convention was the pro- 
posal to delete the “general education 
requirement” — i.e., to drop the approval 
of specific degrees for AAUW member- 
ship. This would mean accepting as eligi- 
ble any woman holding a standard four- 
year or graduate degree from an institu- 
tion approved for AAUW membership. 
(See the JouRNAL, March 1953, pp. 161- 
163; and May 1953, pp. 205-210.) 

In discussing the recommendation, 
Dean Anna L. Rose Hawkes, chairman of 
the Committee on Standards and Recog- 
nition, said: 


In presenting this amendment to the By-Laws 
Committee, the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition has no intention whatever of low- 
ering our standards of approval of institutions, 
nor of giving up its deep and abiding concern 
for general education as a most important part 
of a liberal education. What we are saying is 
merely that the method which we are required 
to use to implement this requirement does not 
insure the end we seek, which is a broad base 
of general education before later specialization 
is begun. If this amendment should be passed, 
the committee pledges to the membership of 
this Association that we shall continue our 
concern for general education and that 

we shall throw our influence on the side of de- 
veloping a broad education for undergraduates 
so that their education shall be truly liberal 
and truly general. 


The discussion showed that delegates 
fully appreciated the committee’s difficul- 
ties in evaluating the general education 
content of every degree of every approved 
institution. But delegates repeatedly ex- 
pressed the thought that AAUW should 
continue to use its influence as effectively 
as possible in behalf of general education. 
Mrs. Leon F. Wood, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
former Board member, seemed to express 
the consensus of the meeting when she said: 


I am entirely sympathetic with the difficulties 
of the committee when they struggle with this 
problem of passing upon the individual de- 
grees. But ...I1 think this whole matter 
is so basic, so fundamental, to the purposes of 
our Association, that we must have some alter- 
nate plan before we take this step. While we 
understand that it would never be the purpose 
of any member of that committee to relax her 
interest and her emphasis upon the importance 
of standards, we must not even ‘seem at this 
time to be retreating from our traditional and 
purposeful emphasis on the maintenance of 
high educational standards. If we retreat at 
this moment, we shall not find it easy to regain 
the ground we may have lost. 


Accordingly, the convention voted — 


To refer to the Committee on Standards and 
Recognition the proposed By-Laws amend- 
ments on Article II, Section 2, with instruc- 
tions to seek and evolve a satisfactory substi- 
tute for our present procedure, and to report 
the results of their study with recommenda- 
tions to the next biennial convention. 


The other proposed amendments relating 
to the degree requirement were also re- 
ferred to the committee. 


Amendments adopted 
The following amendments were adopted: 


Artic.Le II, Section 2, line 183 — Amend by 
striking out ‘“‘development,” and _ inserting 
*‘improvement.” Also amend by inserting “‘at 
all levels” after “‘education.” 


ArticLe III, Section 4 a— Amend by strik- 
ing out the last sentence and inserting the 
following: ‘‘Branch treasurers shall report 
resignations, with the date received, to the 
Association treasurer.” 


ARTICLE V, Section 2 ¢ (editorial amendments 
in conformity with amendments to Article 
XII, Section 1 a, voted by convention) 
Line 5 — Amend by striking out “‘Funds” 
and inserting “‘ Program.” 
Line 6— Amend by striking out ‘‘and,” 
and inserting after ‘“‘Status of Women” 
the following: “‘and (7) the Arts.” 
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ArtIcLe VI 
Section 2 
d.— Lines 5 and 6, amend as in Article 

V 2¢ above. 
Amend by adding a sentence as fol- 
lows: “‘After each national convention 
it shall be her responsibility to take 
the necessary steps to bring the branch 
by-laws into conformity with the By- 
Laws of the Association.” 
Amend by adding a sentence to read: 
**The dues of associate members shall 
cover a subscription to the Journal.” 


Section 3 b — Amend by striking ovt the en- 
tire paragraph and inserting a new paragraph 
to read: ** The Board of Directors of the Asso- 
ciation shall give formal recognition to an 
organizing group when the following have 
been received at Association Headquarters: 
(1) the written approval of the state Board of 
Directors; (2) a copy of the approved branch 
by-laws from the Committee on By-Laws of 
the Association; (3) the names and addresses 
of the elected officers and chairmen; (4) the 
names, addresses, applications, and dues of at 
least ten prospective members with the eligi- 
bility of the members verified.” 


ArticLe VIII, Section 3— Amend by add- 
ing: “‘“appoint from time to time one or more 
assistant secretaries of the corporation for 


such periods of time as the Board at its dis- 
cretion may determine, not exceeding two 
years, and with such powers as the Board may 
wish to confer.” (In presenting this amend- 
ment, the chairman of the By-Laws Committee 
explained that the By-Laws provide, in Article 
XI, that the General Director is secretary of 
the corporation and is authorized to execute, 
with the President, all legal documents of the 
Association and affix the seal thereto. It 
seemed advisable to make provision for dele- 
gating these duties in case of the General 
Director’s absence or inability to act.) 


ArticLe XII, Section 1 a — Amend by strik- 
ing out ‘‘Fellowship Awards” and “‘Fellow- 
ship Funds,” and inserting ‘‘Fellowship Pro- 
gram.” Also amend by inserting “‘the Arts” 
after ‘International Relations.” 


ArticLe X VILI — Amend by adding: *‘ Every 
amendment to the By-Laws of the Association 
shall become effective and binding on all 
branches and state divisions.” 


The President was authorized to ap- 
point an editing committee to remove 
certain inconsistencies in the phrasing of 
the By-Laws dealing with use of the word 


e 4 ’> 

national. 

The By-Laws are being printed as re- 
vised and will be available without charge. 


THE TRUST AGREEMENT IS SIGNED 


In a dramatic culmination of 
the fellowship meeting at 
Minneapolis, the President 
and the newly appointed 
trustees sign the Fellowship 
Trust Agreement. Left to 
right: Mrs. Dorothy B. At 
kinson Rood, former chatr- 
man of the Fellowship Funds 
Committee; Dr. Meta Glass, 
former AAUW President and 
former chairman of the Fel- 
lowship Funds Committee; 
President B. Riley 
(seated); Mrs. Arthur J. 
White, former Treasurer; 
Mrs. Charles Concordia, 
Treasurer. 


Susan 





Achievement 


Award 
1953 


A highlight of the fellowship session of 
the convention was the presentation of 
the eleventh annual Achievement Award 
to Dr. Mabel Newcomer, professor of 
economics at Vassar College. Mrs. J. D. 
Arnold, Vice-President from the North- 
west Central Region, presented the $2,500 
award, and Dr. Margaret Elliott Tracy, 
chairman of the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee, made the following citation: 


Eleven ago, the Northwest Cen- 
tral Region of the American Association 
of University Women established an 
Achievement Award, to be given each 
year to a woman scholar, not only in 
recognition of her contribution to learn- 
ing, but to assist her in further scholarly 
work. This year, for the first time, the 
Committee on Fellowship Awards has 
chosen to honor a social scientist, Dr. 
Mabel Newcomer, professor of economics 
in Vassar College and an internationally 
recognized authority on fiscal problems 
of government. 

Born in Illinois, Dr. Newcomer received 
her baccalaureate and master’s degrees 
at Stanford University, where her father 
was one of the first members of the 
faculty. At Columbia, where she com- 
pleted the work for her doctorate, she 
held the Garth Fellowship. She has been 
a member of the faculty of Vassar College, 
and chairman of its Economics Depart- 
ment since 1932. 


years 


In 1934-35, Dr. Newcomer was in 
Berlin, studying the revision of the Ger- 
man tax system. The results of this 
investigation were subsequently published 
under the title Central and Local Finance 
in Germany and England. In 1943-44, 
she was visiting professor of economics 
at Columbia University and she has lec- 
tured at summer sessions at Stanford, the 
University of Chicago, and Columbia. 

Although closely identified with Vassar 
since 1917, Dr. Newcomer’s activities 
have ranged far beyond the college cam- 
pus. Scarely a year has passed when she 
has not been called upon to serve on 
some important public commission for 
the study of tax and related fiscal prob- 
lems, often for her own state of New 
York. In 1944, by appointment of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Newcomer 
was a member of the United States 
delegation to the United Nations Mone- 
tary Conference at Bretton Woods, where 
she was the only woman delegate. Again 
in 1946-47, she served with the Finance 
Division of the Office of Military Govern- 
ment in Berlin as Chief Consultant for 
Taxation and Revenue in the Division’s 
Public Finance Branch. Still more _ re- 
cently, in 1950, she was again called to 
Berlin, this time as a member of ECA. 

Here is an impressive record of public 
service at the state, national, and inter- 
national level. The background of practi- 
cal knowledge and experience gained 
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from these periods of service have only 
enriched her contribution to her students, 
for whom economic abstractions are trans- 
lated by her into realistic comprehension 
of the financial and social problems of a 
complex society. A wise and understand- 
ing teacher, she has given her students 
by word and deed a vision of the true 
meaning of responsible citizenship. At a 
convocation for the entering freshman 
class at Vassar in 1947 she told them: 
Your college years are not four years out of 
your lives. They are a vital part of your lives. 
The college is not a place apart; it is one of the 
many thousand communities that make the 
world; one in which you can, and must, par- 
ticipate as responsible citizens. 

Many honors have come to Dr. New- 
comer, among them the honorary degrees 
of Doctor of Humane Letters from Russell 
Sage College and Wheaton College, and 
Doctor of Laws from Smith College 
and New Jersey College for Women. She 
has served as Vice-President of the Ameri- 
‘an Economic Association, and is cur- 
rently a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Teachers’ Insurance and Annuity 
Association and a trustee of their recently 
established College Retirement Equities 
Fund. 

Our Association also has been 
among those to benefit from her leader- 
ship. She has recently completed a term 
of service as member of our Board of 
Directors and chairman of the Social 
Studies Committee, to whose program 
she gave generously of her time and effort. 

Among Dr. Newcomer’s many publica- 
tions are Separation of State and Local 
Revenues for Support of State and Local 
Functions, 1932, and Taxation and Fiscal 
Policy, 1941. 

Dr. Newcomer, we welcome you here 
tonight, and we honor you as a wise 
counselor of governments, a gifted teacher 
who seeks to train intelligent citizens, 
alert to their responsibilities, and as a 
scholar who combines breadth of knowl- 
edge with sound judgment in putting 
it to use for the general welfare of citizens 
of this and other lands. 
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own 


In accepting the award, Dr. Newcomer 
outlined her plans for its use: 


We in the colleges have the advantage, 
I think — my colleagues in the universi- 
ties would count it a disadvantage — 
that we are not allowed to specialize. We 
have to teach courses, quite a lot of 
them, and I always find when I teach a 
course that not all the answers that | 
need are in the books. This usually results 
in some sort of a research project, at 
least one for every course I teach. 

At the moment, I am limiting myself 
to two, and this summer I am going to 
enjoy the luxury of working on just one. 
I started some time ago a study of corpora- 
tion executives to find out, if I could, 
how they got where they are, what kind 
of training they had, what kind of experi- 
ence, their family background, and how 
it compares with corporation executives 
of fifty years ago. This was a sort of 
spare-time entertainment, but it proved 
so fascinating that it grew and grew 
until this spring I began to realize that 


this was not a one-man part-time job. 
It was just at that moment that this 
award came from heaven, as I might say, 


and I now have actually working in 
Poughkeepsie an assistant so that we can 
really get ahead with this project this 
summer and hope we will get some 
interesting results. 

And then next summer, I shall go back 
to my interest of some forty years now, 
local finance. I have a project in that 
field. The basic study has been made, but 
I have got to go out into the communities 
to verify my conclusions and find some 
interesting trouble spots. As you know, 
there are a lot of them in local finance 
these days, and it means quite a long 
journey. And to this, too, this award 
will make a great contribution. 

But more than the financial assistance, 
which is of no small importance, is the 
moral support that it has given me, and 
I am sure I shall work much harder in 
consequence. I hope the results will be 
interesting and possibly useful. 





WHAT NEXT 
FOR THE 
FELLOWSHIP 
PROGRAM 


as reported to the convention 
by Elizabeth S. May, Fellowship 


Funds Committee Chairman 


At our last convention the Fellowship 
Funds Committee explained their inten- 
tion of undertaking a searching inquiry 
“to review present practices, appraise 
needs, measure resources, and analyze 
the relationship of AAUW offerings to 
fellowships and grants made available 
by other agencies.” This we have done. 
We are ready to report our findings. 

We consider that our plans should be so 
devised that AAUW fellowships will re- 
main in the forefront. With the remark- 
able record for giving which has been 
achieved by our members, we must match 
their zeal with achievements which are 
worthy of their efforts. If in the future 
we are to deserve the reputation which 
has been won by our awards through the 
years, we should continue to make these 
awards for contributions to knowledge. 


Our Purpose Re-examined 


Because of the pressing demands for 
assistance from many who are worthy 
of help, it is necessary to re-examine our 
purposes at frequent intervals to make 
sure that our objectives have not become 
obsolete or of low priority. Many of us as 
individuals have favorite projects which 
we should like to see recognized. But we 
are a great educational organization; we 
must search for projects which are not 


only deserving in themselves but which 
also will forward basic principles which 
need to be emphasized as educational 
objectives of our times. When we choose 
a project we must use the full weight of 
the Association to advance it. We must 
not dissipate our energies by discontinu- 
ous policies or piecemeal action which 
lacks force and drive. 

We wish to promote quality work by 
outstanding women. We wish to make it 
known that we believe that well trained 
and experienced women can take their 
places in every profession and in every 
position of importance. We wish to have 
a significant role in helping to select those 
women of unusual endowment, to en- 
courage them to prove themselves. 

One of our great objectives as an Asso- 
ciation is to raise the general level of 
education in our own country and — to 
the degree we can — to encourage women 
in other countries who have similar aims. 
We believe that our AAUW fellowship- 
grant program is an important instru- 
ment for advancing this objective. 


Building toward Our Objective 


In the fellowship phase of the program the 
need has become clear, both for larger 
stipends and for more awards. In the last 
few years other organizations have gone 
ahead of us in size of stipend, and unless 
ours can be increased, AAUW will have 
difficulty in maintaining its well earned 
distinction in the fellowship field. Also, 
AAUW has had to refuse awards to many 
women of outstanding scholarship be- 
cause not enough AAUW fellowships were 
available. 

The committee has worked out a plan 
that it hopes will fill both needs. New in 
this plan is a means whereby branches, 
states, and even regions may supplement 
AAUW stipends by providing “building 
blocks” — gifts of $500, or multiples 
thereof — to be named by the donors, as 
the named international grants are named.. 
Such named fellowship gifts (like “un- 
allocated”’ contributions) will provide 
flexible funds to be used by the Fellow- 
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ship Awards Committee. Pooled to make 
up complete fellowships, or used as sup- 
plements to bring existing stipends to 
$2,000 or more as needed, these gifts will 
indeed be “building blocks” and will 
make an invaluable contribution to the 
program. They will be given to American 
women whose standards of eligibility 
will be based upon the high quality re- 
quirements currently used by the Com- 
mittee on Fellowship Awards. 

Further, because the committee is con- 
vinced that it is desirable to increase 
stipends, we recommend that where states 
or groups of states have an interest in so 
doing, they add to existing endowments 
to bring their fellowship unit endowments 
to at least $50,000. 


In the International Grant phase the com- 
mittee and the Board recommend that 
members continue to work for this part of 
the program, which has now been extended 
to include all other countries represented 
in the membership of the International 
Federation of University Women. 

“nthusiasm for our grants has not les- 
sened because of renewed emphasis on fel- 
lowships. Each year, AAUW has had in- 
creasing reason to feel that it has had a 
ralid share in bettering world understand- 
ing. Our grant holders — women of dis- 
tinction in their own countries — return 
to lecture, to teach, to write, to explain, 
and above all to contradict misconceptions 
about the United States. There is just 
cause for pride in this as well as in the 
long-established fellowship program of the 
Association. 


Balanced Support of the 
Fellowship-Grant Program 


And so the Fellowship Funds Committee 
has proposed, and the Board approved, a 
“Pattern of Giving” which will make it 
possible for AAU W groups to support that 
particular phase of the program in which 
they are interested. Some will continue to 
give their major support to international 
grants. Others may prefer the categories 
that provide ways to support American 
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fellows. Whichever the choice, the pattern 
provides channels which enable us to con- 
centrate the full strength of our Association 
in support of the principles we endorse. 
Thus we may hope that the purpose of the 
original program will be continued but 
with new strength to represent more ade- 
quately the growth in members and the 
growth in stature of our Association. 


And Now, A Dramatic Step 


For fellowships this is a year of celebration. 
We celebrate a program which was started 
in 1890 and which has continued with 
singleness of purpose ever since. We cele- 


PATTERN FOR GIVING TO 

THE FELLOWSHIP PROGRAM 
I. Endowment 

A. Increased funds for — 


1. existing unit endowments, 
with $50,000 recommended as 
the minimum goal 

2. existing memorial fellowships, 
where endowments are not 
adequate for annual awards 

. The establishment of new proj- 
ects, in the way of — 

1. undertaking new unit fellow- 
ships 

2. contributing to a general en- 
dowment fund, the income to 
be used at the discretion of 
the Fellowship Awards Com- 
mittee 


Il. Expendable funds (current) 
to be used for — 


1. supplementing fellowship sti- 
pends 

. international grants 
“living” fellowships (full sti- 
pends to be furnished on an 
annual basis) 

. named fellowship gifts in mul- 
tiples of $500, to be used as 
“building blocks for fellow- 
ships,” to be added to existing 
fellowship awards or 
bined to furnish additional 
stipends 


com- 
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brate also a project started in 1927 which 
sought to place our fellowship efforts in a 
financial position which would assure them 
the kind of security that a mature and 
well established program should have: a 
program we called our Million Dollar 
Fellowship Fund. 

Now we wish to take the next logical 
step and provide the legal protection and 
financial trusteeship that is appropriate 
for so substantial an undertaking. 

To dedicate these funds in perpetuity to 
the advancement of higher education of 
women, and to provide a means for receiv- 
ing and safeguarding future contributions 
and bequests, the Board of Directors has 
taken steps leading to the creation of an 
irrevocable trust. A detailed analysis was 
made of the terms and conditions of all 
bequests and contributions made to the 
Fellowship Fund. An irrevocable deed of 
trust was drawn up to create the Fellow- 
ship Endowment Fund of the American 
Association of University Women, provid- 
ing for a corporate trustee, and for four 
individual trustees, to consist of the Treas- 
urer of the Association and three other 
members well versed in financial and fel- 
lowship problems, to hold and invest the 
fund. The income from the fund is to be 


paid to the Association and used exclu- 
sively for the purpose of awarding fellow- 
ships for advanced study. 

Several of the largest and most experi- 
enced trust institutions in the United 
States were consulted as to the services 
they could render and the charges which 
would be made for management. After full 
consideration by the Board of Directors 
and the Advisory Committee on Financial 
Policy, it was decided that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company for Banking and Trusts of 
Philadelphia, one of the largest and oldest 
institutions in the field, could best serve 
the purposes of the Fund. 

With signing of the trust instrument, 
we shall be able to make application to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue for exemption 
under Section 101(6) of the Internal 
Revenue Code. Such exemption would per- 
mit us to free benefits for raising fellowship 
money from admission taxes. In addition, 
all contributions to this fund will be de- 
ductible from federal income and inheri- 
tance taxes. 

Madame Chairman: I move the adop- 
tion of the following resolution. [At this 
point the convention voted, enthusiasti- 
cally and unanimously, the 
resolution authorizing the trust.] 


following 


FELLOWSHIP TRUST AGREEMENT 


Wuereas, The Fifth National Convention of the American Association of University 
Women held in Washington on the third day of April 1927 authorized the raising of a 
fund of not less than a million dollars for fellowships; and 


Wuereas, This fund now exceeds one million dollars and its administration is a 


major responsibility of the Association; 


NOW THEREFORE, in order to further the purpose of the Association in maintaining 
and increasing this fund, and to insure in perpetuity the use of its proceeds in advancing 
the education of women, in widening the fields of learning, and raising the standard 


of scholarship, be it 


_ Resolved, That all funds heretofore raised and to be raised for this purpose be estab- 
lished as an irrevocable trust to be known as Tue Fettowsuie ENpowMENT Funp or 
THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WomeEN; and be it further 

Resolved, That the appropriate officials of the American Association of University 
Women be, and they hereby are, authorized to execute the Deed of Trust with the 
Pennsylvania Company for Banking and Trusts and the four individual trustees. 
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The IFUW Conference 


No one can attend a national convention 
of the AAUW without being impressed 
by the way in which it transcends 
branches, states, and regions, and shows 
the Association as a truly national or- 
ganization which brings together women 
from all parts of the United States. But 
by comparison with a conference of the 
International Federation of University 
Women, a convention of the AAUW 
seems almost parochial! The eleventh 
Conference of the IFUW, held at Bedford 
College of the University of London from 
August 6 to August 13, 1953, was smaller 
than the Minneapolis convention of the 
AAUW in number of persons present. In 
every other respect it was by its very na- 
ture larger. The individual delegations 
represented nations, twenty-eight of them, 
from Iceland to Siam and from New Zea- 
land to Israel,and both the official business 
of the Conference and the informal con- 
versations of delegates ranged over the 
whole of the globe. 


Theme — *“*Human Values’’ 


The theme of the Conference, “Iluman 
Values in the Technical World,” is one of 
great concern to all peoples, whether in 
the more highly industrialized areas or in 
those regions where the effects of applied 
science are in their earlier stages. 

This theme was explored in various 
ways. There were three evening meetings 
in Friends House, with Sir Henry Self of 
Britain, Dr. Arthur Compton of the 
United States, and Professor P. C. Ma- 
halanobes of India, as speakers. Work- 
ing groups, of which Dr. Jeanette Nicholls 
of Philadelphia was Assistant Organizer, 
went back to school in the classrooms of 
Bedford College to discuss different as- 
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pects of the theme, and presented a very 
effective report of their deliberations at 
the last meeting of the Conference. Special 
interest circles brought together women 
from a particular profession or specializa- 
tion, such as medicine or government. 


Setting and Sociability 


A well planned program of excursions 
took coachloads of delegates on_ tours 
around London and to Oxford, Canter- 
bury, and many other beautiful and his- 
toric spots. 

The spirit of fellowship was notably 
advanced by several delightful social oc- 
casions. We had an informal gathering at 
Bedford College on the first evening of the 
Conference; an elegant reception at the 
Tate Gallery with the orchestra of H. M. 
Grenadier Guards to play for us; an 
equally elegant gathering at the London 
County Hall, where we could stand on the 
terrace and look at flood-lit Westminster 
across the Thames; and a farewell lunch- 
eon at the Guildhall. 

Bedford College was the ideal environ- 
ment in which to hold such a conference. 
We came out of the busy London streets 
into Regents Park, and there, with Queen 
Mary’s rose garden before it and a little 
lake behind, was the college with its pleas- 
ant red brick buildings and its smooth 
lawns. Many of the delegates stayed at 
Bedford College and all could sit in Her- 
ringham Lounge or on the terrace or in the 
Quadrangle and feel entirely at home. 
The weather was bright and, by London 
standards, warm — 70° to 90° —and 
delegates soon shifted from tailored suits 
to cotton dresses as the thermometer rose. 
The Asiatic representatives were decora- 
tive exceptions to the general uniformity 
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of women’s dress: the costume worn on 
one occasion by the leader of the Siamese 
delegation was a couturier’s dream! 

The cordiality of the British Federation 
of University Women, the hostess group, 
was beyond praise. They had made most 
thoughtful and careful provision for our 
comfort and enlightenment. 


Business Matters 


By-products of the informal association 
of about seven hundred women from 
twenty-eight countries may well in the 
long run prove to be among the most im- 
portant results of the Conference, but its 
immediate objective was of course to do 
the business and carry on the program of 
the IFUW. The IFUW is dedicated to the 
advancement of the welfare of university 
women everywhere and to the develop- 
ment of international understanding. It 
is organized to promote these ends in a 
way which in many respects resembles the 
organization of the AAUW. There are 
officers of the IFUW, elected by the 
Triennial Conference. There are subject- 
matter committees in such fields as cul- 
tural relations and the legal and economic 
status of women. There is a Council, 
similar to the Board of the AAUW, which 
is made up of the officers of the IFUW 
and the chairmen of the International 
Relations Committees of the member 
associations and which meets annually. 
And once every three years there is a full- 
scale conference at which each member 
association is represented by a voting 
delegation of from one to five members, 
depending on the size of the association. 

The IFUW has thirty-one member 
associations, twenty-eight of which were 
represented at London. Two more asso- 
ciations, Korea and Yugoslavia, have been 
tentatively approved by the Council and 
will achieve full membership in the au- 
tumn when the officers of the IFUW are 
satisfied that their constitutions are in 
proper form. 

Business was carried on smoothly and in 
an atmosphere of great cordiality and 
harmony. If most propositions provoked 


little debate, it was because the delegates 
were in substantial agreement. The issue 
which brought forth the keenest discussion 
turned on the tendency of the Sub-Com- 
mission on Discrimination of the U.N. 
Human Rights Commission to omit dis- 
crimination on the ground of sex from its 
concern despite its “terms of reference,” 
which cover “prevention of discrimination 
of any kind relating to human rights and 
fundamental freedoms.” Many delegates 
spoke feelingly to this point, and the Con- 
ference passed a resolution expressing its 
view that the Sub-Commission, in calling 
on Non-Governmental Organizations (of 
which IFUW is one) to contribute informa- 
tion on discrimination in education, should 
‘all for this information “‘ without a spe- 
cific exclusion of discrimination on the 
grounds of sex.” 


The Program Expands 

The years of war were very hard for the 
IFUW, but it is now undergoing a sort of 
rebirth, and many of the major concerns 
of the Conference reveal the great vitality 
and justified optimism of the Federation. 
The IFUW today is on a sound financial 
basis and has a new headquarters in Lon- 
don, and it looks forward to the growth of 
its program in many ways. The Confer- 
ence voted to underwrite and expand the 
fine fellowship program of the IFUW by 
the establishment of a fund named in 
honor of Dr. Winifred Cullis, one of the 
founders of the Federation and a member 
of the British delegation at this Confer- 
ence. Funds were voted to the Relief 
Committee of the IFUW, which is con- 
cerned with the welfare of displaced uni- 
versity women in Germany and Austria 
who are in need of both the material aid 
and the moral support which the Federa- 
tion can give. 

The Conference affirmed “its continued 
support of the ideals and work of, the 
United Nations.” Dr. Janet Robb and 
Miss Dorothy Leet, both members of 
AAUW and serving as IFUW Consultants 
to ECOSOC and UNESCO respectively, 
reported on the ways in which the view- 
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point of university women is expressed at 
the meetings of these organs of the U.N., 
and the Conference adopted a project, 
first undertaken by the Swiss Federation, 
to give bursaries to enable women to at- 
tend meetings of ECOSOC and UNESCO. 

The IFUW is laying plans to develop 
associations of university women in areas 
where they do not yet exist. The two re- 
gions in which special activity to this end 
will be carried on are Latin America and 
Asia, and the officers were asked to inves- 
tigate the possibilities of a regional con- 
ference of university women from coun- 
tries of Asia and the Pacific. 


Americans in IFUW Roles 

Members of AAUW will be especially 
interested in the part played by Ameri- 
cans in the Conference and in the work of 
the IFUW. Miss Dorothy Leet, AAUW 
member and well known to many mem- 
bers as president of Reid Hall in Paris, is 
the incoming President of IFUW to serve 
for the period 1953-56. 

Dr. Louise Pearce, formerly chairman 
of the AAUW Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations, has just completed a 
three-year term as Second Vice-President 
of the IFUW. Dr. Blanche Dow, First 
Vice-President of AAUW, is Assistant 
Honorary Treasurer of IFUW. Many 
Americans serve on IFUW committees: 
I wish there were space to mention their 
names. 

The five American voting delegates to 
the Conference were Dr. Riley, President 
of the AAUW;; Dr. Hottel, past President 
of AAUW;; Dr. Bragdon, General Director 
of AAUW; Dr. Clark, chairman of the 
AAUW Committee on International Study 
Grants; and Dr. Cameron, chairman of 
the AAUW Committee on International 
Relations and representative of the United 
States on the IFUW Council. The alter- 
nate delegates from the AAUW were 
Mrs. Alspaugh, Mrs. Bluemel, Mrs. 
Schubert, Dr. Miller, and Dr. Weeks. We 
regret deeply that Mrs. Gilstrap, who was 
to have been an alternate, was prevented 
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by illness from being with us. About 150 
AAUW members attended the Confer. 
ence as non-voting delegates. Dr. Born- 
holdt, AAUW Associate in International 
Relations, served as one of the public 
relations officers of the Conference. I have 
already referred to the work of Dr. Nich- 
olls, Dr. Robb and Miss Leet. 

In short, the AAUW has made and wilj 
continue to make a great contribution to 
the work of the IFUW and has received 
and will continue to receive great benefit 
from its membership in the Federation. 


Contacts to Come 


For many Americans, among them the 
author of this report, this was their first 
IFUW Conference, but I am sure that it 
will not be their last if they can help it. 
In the meantime, between conferences 
and for the benefit of all members of 
IFUW throughout the world, most of 
whom cannot hope to attend the triennial 
sessions, the IFUW will send out twice a 
year a News Letter, to make every IFUW 
member aware of the work of the Federa- 
tion. The London headquarters will dis- 
patch these News Letters in bundles to 
the presidents of branches of the AAUW, 
who we hope will distribute them to 
branch members. 

Nor will the October issue of the News 
Letter be the only direct contact which 
many members of AAUW will have with 
the IFUW this fall. Dr. Frances E. Moran, 
of the Irish Federation, who has just com- 
pleted her term as president of the IFUW, 
is making a round-the-world trip on behalf 
of the IFUW. On her itinerary for No- 
vember and December are visits to 
Tacoma, Portland, California, Houston, 
New Orleans, Memphis and Detroit, and 
she will fly home from New York. All those 
who are so very fortunate as to meet Dr. 
Moran will find her an admirable and de- 
lightful person and an impressive embodi- 
ment of the fine spirit of the Federation. 

MERIBETH CAMERON 
Chairman, AAUW International 
Relations Committee 















AAUW news and notes 





Officers Elected for 1953-57 


The nine officers nominated by the Nomi- 
nating Committee and elected by the 
1953 convention are pictured on the inside 
front cover of this JouRNAL. Five others 
are continuing, serving unexpired terms. 
The formal biographies of those elected 
for 1953-57 appeared in the March 
JournaL. They include: a college presi- 
dent; three who would list themselves as 
“homemakers” — including a former eco- 
nomic analyst; a Civil Defense regional 
director; a lawyer; a dean of women; the 
head of a college department of foreign 
languages; and a_ professor of home 
economics. 

The college president is Dr. Blanche H. 
Dow, head of a unique institution — Cot- 
tey College in Nevada, Missouri, which 
is supported by PEO. Dr. Dow, who has 
been Vice-President from the Southwest 
Central Region, is Assistant Honorary 
Treasurer of the LFUW, and attended the 
IFUW Conference in London in August. 

Mrs. Lanphier returns to the Board 
with six years’ experience as Vice-Presi- 
dent from the South Pacific Region, 
1945-51, to help her in the intricacies of 
her new post as Recording Secretary. As 
the Association and its interests grow, 
this becomes a more and more important 
job: to make sure that the records of 
Board action are adequate, up-to-date, 
and usable for further reference. 

A little study of the Association’s 
financial report (coming, in the January 
Journ Ax) will convince readers that Mrs. 
Concordia’s business training will be 
fully used. She holds a master’s degree in 
Business Administration from the Uni- 


versity of Michigan, and has been a 
marketing and economic research analyst 
for the General Electric Company. 

Mrs. Arnold, Mrs. Winston, and Mrs. 
Lytle were re-elected as Vice-Presidents 
from their respective Regions. However, 
Mrs. Lytle will soon be known to AAUW 
members in another role. She has ac- 
cepted appointment as Assistant Director 
for Women’s Affairs in Region 2 of Fed- 
eral Civil Defense. Region 2 includes 
Ohio, Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. 

Mrs. Even brings a lawyer’s training 
to the Board; she has practiced law in 
Illinois since 1937. She has also found 
time, besides her AAUW work, to head 
drives for the Red Cross, Community 
Chest, and the state Heart Association, 
and serve as president of the Aurora Girl 
Scout Council. Two years ago the Gov- 
ernor of Illinois appointed Mrs. Even to 
the state Commission on Children and 
Youth. 

Dr. Miller “graduates” from member- 
ship on the International Relations Com- 
mittee to membership on the Board. Her 
international interests grow out of her 
professional field: foreign languages. Edi- 
tor of four texts for college French and 
Spanish classes, she has received the silver 
and gold Palmes Academiques from the 
French Government for distinction in 
teaching French. She has recently traveled 
considerably in Latin America; and this 
past summer, after attending the IFUW 
conference, visited France and Spain. 

Miss Thompson’s specialty in home 
economics is clothing and textiles; she 
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heads the Department of Clothing, Tex- 
tiles, and Related Art of the School of 
Home Economics at the University of 
Alabama. Like most of the other elected 
Board members, she has been president 
of her state division; and like one other — 
Mrs. Lanphier— she is a graduate of 
Newcomb College, Tulane University. A 
little research turns up the interesting 
fact that this is the only college repre- 
sented by more than one graduate among 


AAUW’s elected officers. 


National Committee Chairmen 


Five new chairmen of national committees 
have been appointed by the Executive 
Committee. (The Executive Committee 


consists of the elected officers of AAUW, 
who with the chairmen of standing com- 
mittees make up the Board of Directors.) 

The new chairmen will be introduced 
to JouRNAL readers more adequately in 
the January issue. They are: 


International Relations — Dr. Merispetu E. 
CAMERON, academic dean and professor of 
history, Mount Holyoke College, South Had- 
ley, Massachusetts. Dr. Cameron has been a 
state fellowship chairman and state interna- 
tional relations chairman and is a former 
member of the national International Rela- 
tions Committee. 


Standards and Recognition — Dr. Dorotuy 
Woopwakp, professor of history, University 
of New Mexico. Dr. Woodward has headed 
state and branch AAUW international rela- 
tions committees, served on the national Inter- 
national Relations Committee, 1941-44, and 
has been a member of the Standards and Rec- 
ognition Committee since 1951. 

Status of Women — Mrs. Gertruve Hovuk 
Faniss, principal of St. Helen’s Hall, Portland, 
Oregon. Mrs. Fariss’ AAUW experience in- 
cludes: president of the Portland, Oregon, 
Branch; state legislative chairman, vice-presi- 
dent, and president of the Oregon State Divi- 
sion, 

By-Laws — Mrs. Turo. A. Knox, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Mrs. Knox has held numerous 
branch and state offices, including presidency 
of the St. Joseph, Missouri, Branch and the 
Missouri State Division. She has been a mem- 
ber of the national By-Laws Committee since 
it was set up in 1949, 
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Arts — Mrs. F. Epwarp Det Dosso, Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota. Mrs. Del Dosso has been 
a member of AAUW in branches in five states, 
has served as arts chairman in three branches, 
and as Iowa state chairman. She is also a past 
president of the Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Branch. With the By-Law revision at Min- 
neapolis, making the Arts Committee a stand- 
ing committee, the chairman of that com- 
mittee now becomes a member of the Board of 
Directors. 


Danish Grantees Offer 
Award to AAUW 


How would you like to be an_inter- 
national grantee? This happy prospect 
awaits one lucky AAUW member next 
year, thanks to the generosity of a group 
of former Danish international grant 
students. 

Word came to Headquarters in August, 
through the Danish Association of Uni- 
versity Women, that a number of ex-grant 
holders have raised a fund, the Danish 
AAUW Stipend Grant, as a mark of 
gratitude to the AAUW. The grant will 
be for four months’ study in Denmark. 
In addition, the recipient will be given a 
tour through Finland and Norway, as 
the guest of former AAUW ) grantees 
of these two countries. 

The award is for advanced study. 
Applicants must hold a master’s degree, 
and submit a plan of study. that can be 
profitably carried out in Denmark. The 
recipient is to be in Denmark by Sep- 
tember 1, 1954, the opening of the fall 
term. Knowledge of a Seandinavian lan- 
guage is helpful but not essential. 

Interested members may obtain ap- 
plication forms from Miss Mary H. Smith 
at Headquarters. All applications must 
be returned to Headquarters by January 
1. The Committee on International 
Grants will review the applications and 
submit a selected list to the Danish 
Association. 

While the grant does not cover travel 
to and from Europe, negotiations are 
under way with the State Department 
with the hope of obtaining a Fulbright 
travel grant for the recipient. 
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AAUW NEWS AND NOTES 


Institutions Approved 


Twenty-four colleges and _ universities 
have been added to the “approved list” 
since additions were last reported in the 
October 1952 JourNAL. This brings the 
total of AAUW-approved institutions to 
339. Listed below are the additional insti- 
tutions whose graduates, if they hold ap- 
proved degrees, are now eligible to AAUW 
membership. 


Adelphi College, Garden City, N. Y. 

Albright College, Reading, Pa. 

Arizona State College, Flagstaff 

Delta State Teachers College, Cleveland, Miss. 

East Texas State Teachers College, Commerce 

Eastern Illinois State College, Charleston 

Georgia State College for Women, Milledgeville 

Huntingdon College, Montgomery, Ala. 

John B. Stetson University, DeLand, Fla. 

Longwood College, Farmville, Va. 

Mary Washington College, Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

Mount Mary College, Milwaukee, Wis. 

National College of Education, Evanston, III. 

Northeast Missouri State Teachers College, 
Kirksville 

North Michigan College of Education, Mar- 
quette 

Southwest Missouri State College, Springfield 

State Teachers College, Mankato, Minn. 

Trinity University, San Antonio, Tex. 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Ind. 

Western Washington College of Education, 
Bellingham, Wash. 

West Liberty State College, West Liberty, 
W. Va. 

Winona State Teachers College, Minn. 


Irma E. Voigt 


We record with sorrow the passing on 


May 9 of Dr. Irma E. Voigt, former 
Dean of Women at Ohio University and 
Director of the Northeast Central Section 
of AAUW, 1933-1941. The first Dean 
of Women at Ohio University, she served 
in that office from 1913 until her retire- 
ment in 1949, not only offering guidance 
and counsel to thousands of girls, but 
helping to establish by her example and 
influence the highest standards for the 
dean’s role. Her vigor, her wise human 
sympathy, her vision and practical ap- 


proach, were shared with others in a wide 
range of activities and organizations, and 
AAUW is grateful for the benefit of her 
leadership, not only on the national 
Board of Directors, but as state president, 
president of the Athens Branch, and in 
numerous other posts. 


Writing Project — 
Winners and Dates 


The Writing Project was started in 1939 
to encourage creative writing among 
AAUW members. Short stories and verse 
are submitted each year for evaluation 
by experienced AAUW branch writing 
groups. The top dozen or so manuscripts 
chosen by the two judging groups are 
sent to two professional critics for their 
final rating of first and second place. 

Any member is welcome to submit an 
entry. The rules of the project may 
be found on page 64 of the Branch 
Handbook in the Arts, which may be 
ordered from the AAUW Publications 
Clerk for 45 cents. 

Last year the Oakland, Michigan, 
writing group judged the short stories 
and the Stockton, California, group 
judged the verse. The professional critics 
were Horace Gregory for verse and Mari 
Sandoz for short stories. Horace Gregory 
is a well known poet and critic who 
teaches at Sarah Lawrence College. Mari 
Sandoz is a former school teacher turned 
writer, with five novels to her credit. 
She also teaches in the summer Writers 
Institute at the University of Wiscon- 
sin. 

In poetry, Horace Gregory gives the 
first award to Sara deFord, member-at- 
large from Towson, Maryland, for “Storm 
in Central Valley”; the second to Jean- 
nette Gould Maino of the Modesto, 
California, Branch, for “After Dinner on 
Wednesday Evening.” 

Mari Sandoz gives the first award in 
short story to Margaret E. Betts of 
the Schenectady, New York, Branch, 
for “The Captive,” and the second 
award to Peggy Drake of the Omaha, 
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Nebraska, Branch 
sionate Pilgrim.” 

The deadline for this year’s Writing 
Project is December 31, 1953. Note this 
change from the deadline stated in the 
Branch Handbook in the Arts. 


for “The Dispas- 


Fellowship Contributions 


The Fellowship Funds Committee an- 
nounces that contributions to the fellow- 
ship-grant program for 1952-53 total 
$161,564.65. This is $4,946.85 more than 
was contributed last year and marks a 
high level in AAUW generosity! 

Of this total, $113,450 has been al- 
located to International Grants; $18,290 
to various endowments; $3,698 to stipend 
supplements; $9,715 to general fellowship 
funds (to be used at the discretion of the 
awarding committees); $15,500 to special 
(or “living” fellowships); and the balance 
will be designated later. 


CONTRIBUTIONS BY STATES 


Alabama*..... $1,513.18 Montana* 
Arizona* 1,000.00 Nebraska*.... 1,524.75 
Arkansas* 678.50, Nevada* 550.00 
California*. . . .24,049.09 New Hampshire* 182.00 
(incl. Hawaii $60) New Jersey*. . 8,729.16 
2,049.67 New Mexico*.. 1,034.00 
2,136.43, New York.... 8,881.95 
863.00 North Carolina 1,313.71 
1,719.14 North Dakota. 633.75 
1,011.00 Ohio* 8,356.79 
632.97 Oklahoma*.... 2,339.95 
8,758.60 ce sian 3,270.65 
6,213.73 Pennsylvania*. 8,778.03 
3,293.06 Rhode Island. . 325.00 
4,473.00 South Carolina* 922.46 
° South Dakota*. 1,185.89 
1,241.18 

5,500.00 


1.000.00 7. nessee* 
Louisiana* a... °°"? 
s ere 
580.00 
243.00 


Maine* 700.00) Utah*. Salalah 
Maryland*.... 1,490.85) Vermont* 
Massachusetts* 2,211.67 | Virginia* 3,165.49 
Michigan* 11,355.68 Washington*. . 5,918.38 
Minnesota*.... 4,459.12 West Virginia* 2,692.50 
700.00 Wisconsin 4,825.00 
731.00 


1,199.75 


Colorado* 
Connecticut* .. 
Delaware* 
Florida* 
Georgia* 
Idaho* 

Illinois* 
Indiana* 

MONO iain bisa as 
Kansas* 
Kentucky*.... 


Mississippi*.. . 
Missouri*.... 


OTHER CONTRIBUTIONS 


Washington, D. C. Branch 
Phi Mu 


NIN: o*c;-cinickin ania onewewaiew@ieune 


745.00 
1,000.00 
212.18 


*States having 100% branch contribution. 
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Goals Completed 


This spring, by dint of a remarkable and 
concerted effort, the Connecticut-Rhode 
Island Divisions reached the $40,000 
endowment goal of their international 
fellowship. Named for Alice Hamilton, 
this fellowship becomes a _ permanent 
memorial to a distinguished American 
scholar and pioneer in industrial diseases, 

Across the continent, another fellow- 
ship milestone has been reached — and 
passed. The Rocky Mountain Region 
was the first to increase its endowment 
to $50,000, the first (and so far the only) 
Region to achieve that goal, and is now 
the first to set its sights for a still higher 
figure. 


Fellowship Award Changes 


Because of resignations, there have been 
a number of changes in fellowship as- 
signments. These have made it possible 
to give larger stipends to some successful 
candidates — as the committee _ had 
wished to do — and to award fellowships 
to six alternates. 

These are the revisions in assignments 
since the list of awards was published 
in the May JourNAL: 


Minnie Cumnock Blodgett Fellowship — 
Miss Bertua Dutton, who originally held the 
Florence R. Sabin Fellowship. 


Florence R. Sabin Fellowship — Mas 
Ruopa Dorsey, who originally held the Jean 
Lennox Kimmel Fellowship. 


Jean Lennox Kimmel Fellowship — Mss 
Marsorie Janice Murpuy, of Glenbrook, 
Connecticut, who will make a study of the 
European Payments Union at the Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy in Medford, 
Massachusetts. Miss Murphy is a graduate of 
the University of Connecticut, and received 
her M.A. from Fletcher in 1952. 


Kathryn McHale Fellowship — Mrs. Rots 
Preston Leuman, who will do research 
Dublin, Ireland, for an edition of the Irish Fledh 
Duin na nGedh. Her work is being done at the 
request of the Medieval and Modern Irish Series. 
Mrs. Lehman received a Ph.D. from the Uni 
versity of Wisconsin in 1942. Her home is it 
Austin, Texas. 
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Mrs. Luotrn Storey ALTENBURG, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, will do research in virology at Ox- 
ford University, England. She received a 
Ph.D. from Rice University in 1951. 


Marion Reilly International Award — 
Dre. DeLra GuiG.tia, of Italy, will do research 
at the British Museum of National History in 
London. 


Virginia Gildersleeve Fellowship — Miss 
EuizABETH MunxksGAArpb, of Denmark, will 
study prehistoric archaeology at the Univer- 
sity of London. 


Latin American Fellowship — Miss Ra- 
quEL BELLO, a member of the English faculty 
of the University of Conception, Chile, will do 
graduate work in English at the University of 
Illinois. 






German Federation 
Returns U. S. Hospitality 


A bread-and-butter letter is rarely set 
in type or broadcast to a wide audience. 
But when the guest is only a proxy and 
experiences indebtedness and _ gratitude 
not only vis-a-vis her hostesses but vis-a- 
vs the guests who should have been 
present in her place, headlines are in 
order. 

The proxies in this case were seven 
AAUW members who were able to attend 
the German-American week end planned 
hy the German Federation for July 24-26. 
Actually, the invitation was meant for 
the thousands of AAUW members who 
since 1946 have extended hospitality to 
German exchange visitors to the United 
States. However, arrangements for the 
week end were completed only on June 
10, and it was impossible to notify our 
125,000 members. 

As the best means of getting responses 
quickly, all Visiting Delegates to the 
IFUW Conference at London were sent 
personal letters with the hope that their 
travel plans would enable them to attend 
the gathering, which was held, quite 
literally, on the banks of the Rhine at 
Bad Honnef, Germany. 

As the recipients of the generosity and 
gratitude of the German Federation on 
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Martha Catching Enochs Fellowship — 


this occasion, the seven guests who were 
able to attend felt humble in recognition 
of the welcome they did not personally 
deserve, yet proud in acknowledging 
these gifts in the name of those who did 
deserve the gratitude so warmly ex- 
pressed. The fellowship created by the 
week end’s frank discussion of topics 
political, social, and organizational, and 
by the camaraderie of sightseeing, singing, 
and laughing together has forged one 
more link in a chain of international 
understanding. The humble proxies are 
proud to thank the initial donors — 
AAUW and its Hospitality, Unlimited. 
— L.A.B. 


The IFUW News Letter 


Have you seen the March 1953 edition 
of the IFUW News Letter? Problem Num- 
ber 1 for the International Federation 
has been how to get the Letter into the 
hands of members in the _ thirty-one 
countries represented in the IFUW. The 
expense of individual mailings is prohibi- 
live, particularly for an association like 
ours, with its 125,000 members. So the 
IFUW is trying the method of sending a 
packet of News Letters to each branch 
president to distribute to her members. 
If you didn’t get the March number, 
perhaps your president can still supply 
it. Besides some reports on what the 
IF UW is doing, there are news notes that 
bring distant associations nearer, 
pictures of the residential 
Milan, Paris, and London. 


and 
centers in 


Crosby Hall Sale 


Friends of Crosby Hall, 
residence open to all 
International 


the London 
members of the 
Federation of University 
Women, will have to act at once upon 
receipt of this issue of the JouRNAL 
if their contribution is to arrive in time 
for the November 12, 1953, International 
Sale designed to raise £4,000 for Crosby 
Hall. Stalls for china, Christmas presents, 
needlework, white elephants, and even 
hardware will be stocked with donations 
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sent to The Honorary Treasurer, Crosby 
Hall Sale, Crosby Hall, Cheyne Walk, 
London, S. W. 3, England. 


NATO Conference and German Tour 


AAUW has been represented this fall in 
two important international groups by 
Mrs. Ralph B. Alspaugh, who has just 
completed four years’ service as Vice- 
President from the Northeast Central 
Region. 

At the NATO Conference at Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, August 30—September 5, 
Mrs. Alspaugh was the Association’s offi- 
cial observer, the only woman among the 
United States representatives. She writes: 
“The opportunity to meet the delegates 
from the fourteen NATO countries and 
the stimulating discussions have been a 
rare privilege indeed.” 

From Copenhagen Mrs. Alspaugh left 
immediately to take part in a four-week 
tour arranged for a hundred American 
citizens by the German Government. As 
AAUW’s representative, Mrs. Alspaugh 
was assigned to the education group. The 
purpose of the tour was to give the 
American guests an opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with present-day life 
and institutions in Germany. JOURNAL 
readers will remember the report from 
Mrs. Frederic Gilstrap, Vice-President 
from the Rocky Mountain Region, de- 
scribing her participation in a similar tour 
in 1951. 


U.N. Observer 


Mrs. Austin P. Evans, 445 Riverside 
Drive, New York 27, has accepted ap- 
pointment as U.N. Observer for the 
AAUW. 


Mrs. Evans writes: 


I think our membership would like to know 
how many other organizations besides AAUW 
are taking an active interest in the United 
Nations. The AAUW is one of fifty-three 
American organizations which make up the 
Conference Group of U. S. National Organiza- 
tions on the United Nations. Every one of 
these organizations devotes some part of its 
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program to building a better understanding of 
the United Nations and United States policy 
in relation to the U.N. Many of these groups 
are represented in our communities — the 
Girl Scouts, the YMCA, religious groups of all 
faiths, Lions International, Chamber of Com- 
merce, CIO, and women’s organizations, 
among others. The Conference Group’s service 
is informational. It maintains a center at 45 
East 65th Street, New York, where a file of 
materials on the United Nations is available, 
It publishes a News Bulletin for the informa- 
tion of its members and a weekly condensed 
summary of the work of the General Assembly 
when it is in session. It arranges briefings for 
organization observers with members of the 
U.S. Mission and U.N. officials. 


Legislative News 


The National Legislative Program Com- 
mittee, in collaboration with the appropri- 
ate subject matter committees, has taken 
the legislative action indicated — below 
since publication of the May JouRNat. 
For action taken earlier in the 88rd 
Congress, see May JOURNAL, page 242. 


Urged Senate Appropriations Committee to 
authorize transfer of unused funds from Voca- 
tional Education to Office of Education to 
prevent forced payless furlough of employees. 
(April 28) 


Committee 
request for 


Urged Senate Appropriations 
to support Ejisenhower-Dulles 
UNESCO 1954 budget. (April 30) 


Alerted branch international relations and 
legislative program committee chairmen to 
proposed Congressional cuts in appropriations 
recommended by Administration for contin 
ued support of the United Nations and affil- 
ated agencies. (May 5) 


Submitted to the Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress (at their request 
statement in support of amending and et 
tending Public Laws 815 and 874 for federal 
aid in construction and maintenance of schoo 
facilities in defense-impacted areas. (May % 


Delivered statement to Senate Appropriation J 
Committee in support of appropriations fo 
Office of Education. Mrs. Constance Tomkies 
former member of the national AAUW Educe 
tion Committee, testified. (May 25) 
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Urged House Foreign Affairs Committee and 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee to re- 
tain Eisenhower-recommended appropriations 
for UNICEF, International Children’s Wel- 
fare Work. (May 28) 


Alerted branch education and legislative chair- 
men of imminent Congressional action on 
Public Laws 815 and 874, suggesting chairmen 
notify their Congressmen and Senators of 
their views with respect to extension of these 
laws. (May 28) 


Notified key state legislative chairmen of im- 
minent Senate action on appropriations for 
Office of Education, alerting them to contact 
their Senators in support of restoration of 
appropriations asked by Eisenhower, but cut 
out by the House, if they wished. (May 29) 


Joined with seven other national women’s 
organizations in statement delivered by Dr. 
Althea K. Hottel before Senate Appropriations 
Committee, supporting Administration’s rec- 
ommendation for appropriations for Women’s 
Bureau. (June 4) 


Notified key state social studies chairmen of 
imminent Senate action on appropriations for 
Food and Drug Administration, and restora- 
tion of factory inspection. (June 5) 


Notified Senator Thye and Representative 
Taber (members of the Senate-House Confer- 
ence Committee on appropriations bill for 
Office of Education) of support of Eisenhower 
budget request of $2,926,000 for the Office 
of Education. (July 16) 


BOTTOM VIEW 


Alerted AAUW Vice-Presidents from the 
Regions of imminent Senate action on au- 
thorization-appropriation for UN Technical 
Assistance and UNICEF for 1954. Dr. Meri- 
beth Cameron, chairman, national AAUW 
Committee on International Relations, sent 
telegram to President Eisenhower in support 
of his recommendation to the Senate to restore 
House cuts in such authorization-appropria- 
tion. (July 22) 


Further details on the above action 
may be obtained by writing to the 
Legislative Associate at Headquarters. 


New Branches 


Twenty-seven new branches in 20 states 
have been added to the membership 
rolls since our May JourNAL report. 
We extend a warm welcome to these 
new branches: Jasper, Ala.; Safford, Ariz.; 
Quincy, Calif.; Manatee County (Braden- 
ton), Fla.; La Grange, Ga.; Lake Forest 
and Mount Vernon, Ill.; Sharon Springs, 
Kans.; Frostburg-George’s Creek, Md.; 
Warren County, Mo.; Glasgow, Mont.; 
Belen, N. M.; Bath, N. Y.; Roseburg, 
Ore.; Aiken and Anderson, 5S. C.; Gettys- 
burg, S. D.; Martin, Tenn.; Hubbard, 
Lamesa, Laredo, Odessa, and Seminole, 
Tex.; American Fork, Pleasant Grove, 
and Tooele County, Utah; Sistersville, W. 
Va.; Saratoga Encampment, Wyo. 


Puts Money in the Pot! 


SELL 
p e * Popu ar 
ll-d- UrSe Handbag Organizer 


(with the flat bottom), 


Tested treasury tripler! 


Rings the bell every time. Sensational repeater, 
Write for Club Plan. 
M.E.W.S., 4023 Cottage Grove Ave., Des Moines 11, lowa 
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DO YOU KNOW 
THESE AAUW KITS? 


THEU.S. AND THE U.N. TODAY 


For those concerned with the spread- 
ing apathy and antagonism toward 
the United Nations and its agencies: 
pro-and-con discussion — attacks and 
defense; U. S. policy in the U.N., 
future treaty relationship to U.N.- 
sponsored covenants......... $1.00 


EDUCATION UNDER FIRE 


Facts on attacks on the. schools; 
leading educators’ views on how to 
meet unfounded criticism; experience 
of communities where citizens and 
schools work together for better 
education. Includes leaflets, reports, 
EE scacksdidaadigkeel $1.30 


MONEY MANAGEMENT 
PORTFOLIO 


Contains study materials on insur- 
ance, banking, and investments, in- 
cluding a glossary of terms and 
OS CCC TT Tee ee $1.00 


FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION 


Facts, pro-and-con statements, al- 
ternatives, suggestions, and bibliog- 
raphy on this important topic. 

20 cents 


These kits bring together pertinent 
pamphlets, reprints, and other ma- 
terial from various sources for your 
convenience. 


Send order and remittance to — 
AAUW Publications Clerk 
1634 Eye St., N W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Financial Statement 


In order to make room for convention 
material, the Financial Statement cover- 
ing AAUW income and expenses for 
1952-53 has been postponed to the 
January JOURNAL. 


Convention Report — 
Or Which Way to the Lyceum? 


‘A complete convention in a short play. 
Funny, but with content.” This is the 
accurate but scarcely adequate descrip- 
tion given in the announcement of an 
entertaining skit by Mary E. Ducklow of 
the Appleton, Wisconsin, Branch. The 
alternate titles suggest the content: “ Con- 
vention Report, or Which Way to the 
Lyceum, or Seven-Day Smorgasbord.” 
The lively script covers the convention, 
with sidelights as well as highlights. It 
calls for five characters plus the narrator; 
time, thirty-five minutes. 

Other branches may order from Mrs. 
Archie Johnson, 2114 North Erb Street, 
Appleton, Wisconsin; six copies for $10.00. 
Profits go to fellowships. 


Award for Educational Writing 


The Delta Kappa Gamma Society an- 
nounces an award of $1,000 to be given 
to the woman who has written the most 
distinguished educational contribution in 
the period from April 1, 1952 to April 
1, 1954. For further details address the 
National Executive Secretary at 1309 
Brazos Street, Austin, Texas. 


Mrs. Abbott, Maine 


As this JourNAL goes to press, we have 
just received word of the untimely death 
of one of AAUW?’s most valued younger 
leaders, Mrs. F. N. Abbott, third presi- 
dent of the Maine State Division. The 
state secretary writes: 

It was in great measure due to her untiring 
efforts, her enthusiasm and zeal for AAUW, 
her fine sense of organization, and her electri¢ 
personality, that our then struggling organiza 
tion made the headway it did. 
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International Grant 1953-54 


_ YEAR our international grantees come from twenty countries, including four not 
represented previously in this program: Argentina, Australia, Mexico, and South 
Africa. Scientists and teachers lead the field in this group of AAUW international 


students. Grantees will be found in labs, hospitals, and clinics throughout the country, 
working with a single goal — to contribute to their country’s welfare through their 
research and study here. For many of the teachers, the grants offer an opportunity to 
see for the first time the country whose history and language they teach. But other 


professions are also represented; librarians, lawyers, civil servants 





as well as a music 


critic and textile historian — are among the forty-eight students receiving grants. In 
addition, eleven grantees received extensions. 


Argentina 


Dr. Ines Ester KeEszLer came to Argentina 
at the age of three from Hungary. Now an 
Argentine citizen with a doctorate in chemistry 
from the University of Buenos Aires (1946), 
she has been honored before for her outstand- 
ing work. In 1951 she received a Ford Founda- 
tion Fellowship, and in 1949 she held an Inter- 
national Fellowship from the British Federa- 
tion of University Women. Dr. Keszler is on 
the staff of the Duperial Chemical Company, 
and also serves as an assistant instructor at 
the University of Buenos Aires in the Food 
and Industrial Analysis Laboratory. Research 
in this lab is directed at providing improved 
methods of food analysis for use by the gov- 
ernment in setting standards. Dr. Keszler will 
attend the Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 
to study paper-chromatographic techniques 
for separating and identifying coloring matters 
in commercial beverages. There are no spe- 
calists in chromatography at the university, 
and on her return she hopes to introduce the 


teaching of chromatographic methods of 
analysis. 


Australia 


Miss Suera I. Row xy received an M.A. in 
economics from the University of Western 
Australia in 1949. Since 1940 she has combined 
study with a research position in the uni- 
versity’s Institute of Agriculture. Specializing 
in the problems of cost and price relationships 
in agriculture, she has produced a number of 
excellent farm surveys, and is regarded by her 


colleagues as an authority in agricultural eco- 
nomics. Miss Rowley will study American 
techniques for measuring the relationship be- 
tween farm costs and farm incomes, at North 
Carolina State College. 


Miss JEAN Primros—E Wuyte will work for a 
master’s degree in library science at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. At present Australia offers 
no university courses in library science, and 
Miss Whyte hopes to teach the subject in a uni- 
versity on her return. She received a B.A. in 
English from the University of Adelaide in 
1951, and is on the staff of the Adelaide public 
library. 


Austria 


Dr. Errka CREMER, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, has taught physical chem- 
istry at the University of Innsbruck since 
1940. A full professor, Dr. Cremer has been 
director of the university’s Institute of Physi- 
cal Chemistry since 1945. She will work in the 
Department of Metallurgy at M.L.T., gather- 
ing material for a monograph on the kinetics 
of gas reactions and an article on absorption 
and catalysis. Both studies will be published in 
Europe in 1954, 


Dr. Herta THERESE RABENSTEINER, who has 
taught languages in Austrian high schools 
since 1935, will study American civilization at 
Columbia and the University of Colorado. As 
a result of her experience here, she hopes to 
teach courses on American institutions and 
history, now required subjects in Austria. Dr. 
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Rabensteiner received a Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Vienna in 1934, and a law degree 
from that university in 1939. 


Dr. Martua SosorKa, a microchemist whose 
work is well known in scientific circles through- 
out the world, began her studies in this field 
under Professor Fritz Pregl, 1923 Nobel Prize 
winner and founder of microchemistry. She 
holds degrees from the University of Vienna 
and the University of Graz, and is now in 
charge of the Microchemistry Department at 
the latter university. Dr. Sobotka has been 
asked by a Viennese publishing house to write 
a book on “micromethods for the determina- 
tion of physical constants,” a branch of micro- 
chemistry which has never been fully treated 
in published form. Most of her research is now 
completed, and she will observe the latest 
American developments in the field at New 
York University. 


Belgium 


Miss DeELPHINE JEHOULET will devote her 
year to the study of one star, a Carbon Cepheid 
with the formidable name, RU Camelopar- 
dalis. To date, it has been very difficult to 
place the stars in the Cepheid group in the 
evolutionary sequence, and the problem upon 
which she will work is of great interest from 
the point of view of stellar evolution. This 
particular star is also of unusual interest be- 
cause of its association with the very rare 
carbon stars. An analysis of its astrophysical 
characteristics requires equipment not avail- 
able anywhere in Europe. 

Miss Jehoulet is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Liege, and is at present a mathe- 
matics teacher. Results of her study here at 
the Yerkes and McDonald observatories will 
enable her to complete her thesis for a doctor- 
ate. 


Denmark 


Dr. Mitprip G. ANDERSEN will arrive in 
January for four months of study and observa- 
tion at the dermatology laboratory of the 
Mayo Clinic. A specialist in skin and venereal 
diseases, Dr. Andersen has a private practice 
and is a consultant at one of Denmark’s best 
county hospitals. She is particularly interested 
in social and preventive medicine. Dr. Ander- 
sen’s husband is also a doctor, and they have 
two children. She received her medical degree 
from the University of Copenhagen in 1931. 
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Mrs. Gerpa CHRISTENSEN, a civil servant in 
the Ministry of Education, will study public 
administration at New York University. She 
received a law degree from the University of 
Copenhagen in 1949, and after a few months 
working in the office of the Lord Mayor of 
Copenhagen, she was appointed to her present 
post. Her husband is also a lawyer. 


Miss Carry Sopure v. HeEpEMANN, a labor 
market analyst in the Danish Department 
of Work and Social Welfare, has been making a 
study of part-time work for Danish women. 
Part-time work is practically unknown in Den- 
mark, and Miss Hedemann feels it may be the 
solution to many of the major social problems 
facing that country today. After brief research 
at the U. S. Women’s Bureau in Washington, 
Miss Hedemann will go to the University of 
California, to study labor market problems. 
She received an M.A. in economics from the 
University of Copenhagen in 1948, 


England 


N.B. Miss Myrtite Bouttwoon, holder of a 
1952-53 grant, was unable to come to the 
United States last year. She arrived this sum- 
mer to study in the Education Department of 
the University of Colorado, followed by visits to 
schools in Chicago, Connecticut, and New York. 


Finland 


Miss Vauta Erva ANNELI AnOLa began her 
study of chemistry at the University of Hel- 
sinki, then transferred to the Institute of 
Technology. She received a degree in wood- 
chemistry from the Institute in 1952. She will 
continue her work in cellulose chemistry at the 
University of Washington in Seattle. 


Mrs. ANNI Marait KoskIKALLio, lecturer in 
psychology at the National Institute for 
Nurses, has been active in child welfare work 
for many years. She is especially interested in 
the problems of illegitimacy, and the relation- 
ship of the unmarried mother and child. The 
Finnish Cultural Foundation and the Union 
for Child Welfare have both granted her fel 
lowships to conduct research on the subject. 
At the School of Applied Social Sciences of 
Western Reserve University in Cleveland she 
will study clinical psychology and_ research 
methods in personality psychology. Mrs. 
Koskikallio has also been offered facilities for 
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research and observation at a Cleveland home 
for unmarried mothers. 

Mrs. Koskikallio began her college studies 
at the University of Helsinki in 1935, but due 
to wartime interruptions, did not receive her 
master’s degree until 1943. 


Miss AUNE OrvoKKI KUOKKANEN has been 
in charge of the technical library of a large 
rayon company since 1949. Much of her time 
is devoted to translating scientific articles 
from English, Swedish, German, and Russian 
into Finnish. Before taking her present job, 
Miss Kuokkanen was employed as a chemist. 
She will study library science at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. On her return to 
Finland, she hopes to assist in establishing 
and directing libraries for the wood and rayon 
industries. She received her degree in chemistry 
from the University of Helsinki. 


Miss Brreir Marta Monnsera will study 
vitamin chemistry at Iowa State College. 
After receiving a master’s degree in biochem- 
istry from the University of Helsinki in 1932, 
Miss Monnberg worked as a biologist. During 
the war she was employed by a frozen food 
packing concern, and became interested in the 
problem of retention of vitamin C in food. 
Finding domestic sources of vitamin C was of 
vital importance then, and in consultation 
with pediatricians she prepared a special baby 
food for use during the long Finnish winter. 

These practical investigations led her to 
select the problem of oxidation of vitamin C 
as the subject for her doctorate when she re- 
turned to the university in 1950. The Swedish 
Scientific Central Council awarded her a grant 
for her research, and while completing her 
thesis she has been an assistant in the uni- 
versity’s Nutrition Department. 


France 


Miss GisELE WrNNAERT has studied at the 
Sorbonne and the Faculte des Lettres at Lille. 
From 1947 to 1949 she taught French in Eng- 
land, and the following two years she taught 
English in France. The past year has been 
spent working on her doctorate. Miss Winnaert 
will study American literature at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, New York. 


German y 


Dr. Eva-Maria Bocku will work with Dr. 
Helen Taussig, famous for her work with blue 
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babies, in the children’s clinic at the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore. Dr. Bockh 
received her degree from the University of 
Heidelberg in 1949. Since then she has served 
as an unpaid assistant, first in the pathological 
institute of the university, and at present as an 
assistant to the head of the Physiology De- 
partment. On her return she hopes to obtain a 
position in the Children’s Clinic of Heidelberg. 


Dr. Marra-Evizasetu Brocknorr, who will 
study modern music at Columbia University, 
is music critic of the Muenster Zeitung, a 
daily paper, and a lecturer in musicology at the 
University of Muenster. Last summer she was 
invited to participate in the annual Seminar in 
American Studies in Salzburg. There she stud- 
ied contemporary American music under Pro- 
fessor Babbitt of Princeton, and discovered 
that the U. S. has produced a great body of 
musical work still unknown in German pro- 
fessional music circles. She is also interested in 
investigating the production of operas by uni- 
versity groups, a widely growing practice in 
the U.S. She hopes to introduce similar student 
productions in German universities. 

Dr. Brockhoff received her doctorate in 
musicology from the University of Muenster 
in 1944. 


Dr. ANNEMARIE Conratu teaches at a high 
school for girls in Kiel. She attended the 
universities of Goettingen and Koenigsberg, 
and received her doctorate from the Univer- 
sity of Kiel in 1940. At the University of Cali- 
fornia she will work as a visiting scholar in the 
English Department and also attend courses 
on secondary level education. 


Dr. ANNELISE THIMME’s doctoral thesis on 
Hans Delbrueck, famous German scholar, 
editor, and political figure of the early years of 
this century, has been greeted by colleagues in 
Germany, the U. S., and England as an out- 
standing work. Since receiving her doctorate 
last year from the University of Goettingen, 
she has been employed as an adviser in educa- 
tion and women’s affairs to the Public Affairs 
Field Center of the American Consul General 
in Hannover. 

Dr. Thimme will do research for a book on 
the Weimar Republic at the University of 
Illinois, which has one of the finest collections 
of source materials on this period. Many of the 
contemporary newspaper accounts needed for 
such a study were destroyed during the war in 
Germany, and are now available only in this 
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country. Dr. Thimme’s book will be published 
either by her own publisher or the German 
Commission for the History of Parliament and 
Political Parties. 


Greece 


Dr. ANGELIKI INGLEss! writes that it was the 
misfortune and misery of her countrymen dur- 
ing the occupation and the following years that 
made her decide to become a physician. In 
1952 she reached her goal — an M.D. from the 
University of Athens. Now she wants to spe- 
cialize in radiology, which is not yet widely 
practiced in Greece, due to lack of trained 
personnel and equipment. She will receive 
training in radiotherapy at the Peter Bent 
Brigham Hospital in Boston. Dr. Inglessi 
points out that a greater use of radiotherapy 
will be a boon to the people of Greece, who 
suffer from a high tuberculosis and cancer rate. 


Mrs. Heten ME.Lusonou-EcONOMIDOU is 
also a doctor. Since receiving her degree from 
the University of Athens in 1939, she has spe- 
cialized in microbiology and pediatrics. Dur- 
ing the war she worked with the Allies in the 
Middle East. After her return to Greece, as 
chief of the microbiological laboratory of the 
municipal infant asylum in Athens she ob- 
served many abnormal and defective children. 
This aroused her interest in child psychology, 
a subject, she says, not well understood in 
Greece. She will study this year at the Institute 
for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 


Holland 


Dr. HENRIETTE ANNA -VAN GILSE’s parents 
are both doctors, and it was natural that she 
should be attracted to medicine. A specialist 
in internal medicine, she was recently ap- 
pointed to a position with the Radiotherapy 
Institute of Rotterdam, with a consulting 
practice at two of the city’s largest hospitals. 
Dr. van Gilse will do clinical research on hor- 
mone therapy at the Sloan Kettering Institute 
and Memorial Hospital in New York. 


India 


Miss Mariam GEorGE, a graduate of the 1949 
class of the Indian Institute of Science, works 
as a bacteriologist for the Haffkine Institute in 
Bombay, a government institution. She has 
had papers published in both English and 
Indian scientific journals. Miss George will 
study antibiotics at the University of Illinois. 
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Miss MANDAKINI SANE received a master’s 
degree in statistics from the University of 
Bombay in 1951, and has worked as a research 
fellow at the university since then. She wil] 
study in the Department of Mathematics at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 


Miss ANNA THycaAp ZACHARIAH will also be 
studying at the University of California, doing 
research in mycology and plant pathology, 
Head of the Botany Department of the Wom. 
en’s Christian College in Madras, Miss Zacha- 
riah received her doctorate 
University in 1950. 


from Madras 


Italy 


Miss GeRMANA Sascaro is a librarian at the 
National Research Council in Rome, where 
she translates—from English, Spanish, 
French, and Russian — technical and _ scien- 
tific material. She also does outside translation 
for scientific institutions and commercial 
firms, and gives English and French lessons, 
Miss Sascaro contributed to the third edition 
of a bibliography on interlingual scientific and 
technical dictionaries published by UNESCO. 

After graduating from the University of 
Rome in 1949, she attended the university's 
library school for one year. Miss Sascaro will 
study library science at Columbia University. 


Japan 


Mrs. TaKEKO Matsumoto has a many-sided 
career. She is an assistant professor in the 
Social Welfare Department of Japan Women’s 
University, on the research staff of the Insti- 
tute of Social Work, an active member of a 
number of committees dealing with educa- 
tional problems, and vice-president of the 
Tokyo Branch of the Japanese Association of 
University Women. 

Mrs. Matsumoto is enrolled in the Division 
of Social Service at Indiana University. She is 
especially interested in studying case work 
techniques and methods of supervising field 
work, which she will pass on to her students 
at the university, and also, she hopes, to volun- 
teer rural leaders. 

Mrs. Matsumoto graduated from Japan 
Women’s University in 1933. Her husband is 
employed by the Nippon Express Company, 
and they have two children, aged four and ten. 
Miss Yasuko Muxoyama will study English 
literature at Brown University. A graduate o 
Waseda University, she is now an assistal 
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professor of English at the Aoyama Gakuin 
Women’s College. Miss Mukoyama is particu- 
larly interested in Christian mysticism as ex- 
pressed in English literature. 


Mrs. Fumr Takano is an associate professor 
of English and American literature at Tsuda 
College, from which she graduated in 1936. 
She is also working with a group of young 
dramatists and scholars who are writing a book 
on the kabuki drama that is to be published in 
the U. S., and is making a translation of a 
classic Japanese novel into English. In the 
time she has left, she studies the work of Henry 
James and looks after her family — her hus- 
band, a European-trained sculptor, and their 
young child. 

Mrs. Takano will study English literature at 
Radcliffe. 


Luxembourg 


Miss Mapy WEISGERBER came to the United 
States in 1948 for a ten-weeks visit as the 
Luxembourg winner of a competition organized 
in the secondary schools of all member coun- 
tries of ECA by the New York City Board of 
Education and the New York Herald Tribune. 
Miss Weisgerber’s ambition is to become a 
translator for an international organization. 
After a year of study in Paris and a year in 
Geneva, she passed the exam for a “ Diplome 
de Traducteur” given by the University of 
Geneva’s School for Interpreters. Now she 
feels that she needs training in politics and 
international relations as background, and 
these are the subjects she will study at New- 
comb College in New Orleans. , 


Mexico 


Miss Etsa GarzA-LARUMBE, president of the 
Mexican Association of University Women, 
spent part of her early youth in Maine, and 
received her grammar school diploma from 
PS. 152 in Deering. Now a professor of Eng- 
lish at the National University of Mexico, she 
also lectures at Mexico City College and the 
Anglo-Mexican Institute. In 1947 Miss Garza 
was awarded a British Council Scholarship 
for the study of English literature at the Uni- 
versity of Sheffield. At the end of the term she 
accepted a temporary teaching position for a 
year at the University of Durham. 

Miss Garza will study American literature 
at Columbia University. At present there are 
only two college level courses on American 


literature available in Mexico, one an intro- 
ductory course given by Miss Garza herself. 


Norway 


Miss Gerp LoutsE JAcosBsEN will combine 
theory with practice in individual and groups 
therapy at the James Jackson Putnam Chil- 
dren’s Center in Boston. She has studied child 
guidance at a training center in Stockholm and 
psychology at the University of Oslo. At pres- 
ent she is an assistant psychologist at the Child 
Guidance Center for public schools in Oslo. 


Mrs. Ranpt Brun MANNSAKER was born in 
China, where her parents spent seventeen years 
as missionaries for the Norwegian .Missionary 
Society. During the Second World War she 
taught school, attended "the University of 
Oslo, and was active in the resistance move- 
ment. In 1941 she married a fellow student, 
and three years later both fled to Sweden to 
escape the Gestapo. In 1948 she received her 
Ph.D. For the past year she taught school. 

Mrs. Mannsaker will study methods of 
language teaching at the University of Minne- 
sota. 


Mrs. Incrip Evana REINTON teaches at a 
high school for girls in Oslo. The culture and 
history of the United States has recently been 
given greater emphasis in the curriculum, and 
Mrs. Reinton’s year at the University of Min- 
nesota’s Department of Education will enable 
her to present a first-hand account of American 
life to her students. On returning to Norway, 
Mrs. Reinton plans to work with a group of 
teachers who are experimenting with new 
methods of instruction as a guide for the com- 
ing reform of the country’s educational system. 
Mrs. Reinton graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Oslo in 1935. She was president of 
the Norwegian Association of University 
Women from 1949 until this summer. 


Miss GypA SVENNEBY was forced to postpone 
her university studies until the end of the war. 
She entered the University of Oslo in 1945, 
and received her final degree in chemistry this 
June. During the summer months she has 
worked for the Norwegian Institute of Public 
Health as a laboratory assistant. 

Miss Svenneby will study at the University 
of Wisconsin, specializing in biochemistry. 
No Norwegian university offers a degree in 
this field. When she returns home, Miss Sven- 
neby plans to continue working in biochem- 
istry in a university or industrial laboratory. 
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Philippines 


Mrs. Norma V. Laconico will work for a 
master’s degree at the University of Illinois, 
specializing in teacher-training and guidance. 
After graduating with honors from the Philip- 
pine Normal School in 1941, Mrs. Laconico 
taught in public and private schools. In 1925 
she received a degree from Centro Escolar 
University, where she is now an instructor in 
the Education Department. 

Mrs. Laconico lives in Manila with her hus- 
band, a captain in the Philippine army, and 
their five children. 


Mrs. Nativipap INocENTES MALOLOs writes 
that the community school movement and the 
adult education program which have taken the 
Philippine education system by storm have 
created an urgent need for teachers with 
knowledge of social psychology. If these two 
national education schemes are to be effective, 
educational workers must be espectally trained 
for the task. With this end in mind, Mrs. 
Malolos will study in the Psychology Depart- 
ment of the University of Oregon. As a mem- 
ber of the education faculty of Arellano Uni- 
versity in Manila, she will put her American 
experience to use in training young teachers. 
Mrs. Malolos received her master’s degree in 
education from Arellano. She has two children. 


Mrs. CreciniaA Munoz PALMA is an assistant 
city attorney of Quezon City, and also teaches 
law at the University of Manila and the Uni- 
versity of the Philippines. She will study mu- 
nicipal corporation law at Yale. In addition to 
her duties of investigating and prosecuting 
criminal cases in court (Mrs. Palma is the first 
woman prosecutor in the Philippines), she 
does research on legal questions for the city 
government, and renders opinions for the 
guidance of the mayor, the city council, and 
the administrative officers of the city. 

Mrs. Palma is also deeply interested in 
labor law, a field of growing importance now 
that industrialization of the Philippines is 
proceeding so rapidly, and in all aspects of 
social legislation. At the end of the war she 
helped reorganize the Women Lawyers Associ- 
ation, and was elected to the presidency. 
Under her leadership, the association opened 
a free legal aid clinic. She has been active in the 
Philippine Association of University Women. 

Mrs. Palma is a graduate of the University 
of the Philippines and the University of 
Manila. Her husband is a law professor and 
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assistant dean of the law school of the Uni. 
versity of Manila. They have three children, 


South Africa 


Dr. VerA Mavup Grover has a doctorate 
from the University of Cape Town, where she 
is now a lecturer in the Psychology Depart- 
ment. Dr. Grover will study remedial teaching 
methods at Northwestern University. The 
Public Education Department, in collabora- 
tion with the Psychology Department of the 
University of Cape Town, will soon establish 
the first remedial teaching center in South 
Africa. Dr. Grover will study American tech- 
niques in this field. 


Sweden 


Dr. AGNES GEVER has attained an interna- 
tional reputation as an expert in the history of 
textiles, and is the author of many publica- 
tions on the subject. In addition to her posi- 
tion on the staff of the Swedish Historical 
Museum, she is in charge of the Swedish 
Laboratory for the Conservation of Textiles, 

Dr. Geijer will visit museums throughout 
the country to study textile collections and to 
consult with other specialists in the field. She 
is a graduate of the University of Uppsala. 


N.B. Mrs. Stina THORNELL-KrusE received 
a grant for 1952-53, but was obliged to post- 
pone her trip to the U. S. until this fall. She 
will study housing at the New School in New 
York City. 


Thailand 


Dr. Vitat BENCHAKANCHANA, an instructor in 
obstetrics and gynecology at Siriraj Univer- 
sity, received her medical degree from that 
university in 1947. She will do advanced work 
at the Medical School of the University of 
Pennsylvania. She plans to continue teaching. 


Miss Somspuis BHaNAvAvaT joined the r- 
search division of the Bank of Thailand in 
1950, after passing a highly competitive ex- 
amination. As the Bank of Thailand is the 
fiscal agent of the government, the research 
division plays an important role in formulating 
the country’s monetary policies. Her work 


consists of following economic and_ banking 


developments throughout the world, espe 

cially in the United States and Canada. 
Miss Bhanavavat will study banking and 

monetary management at the Economics De- 
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INTERNATIONAL GRANTS, 1953-54 


partment of Stanford University. She is a 
graduate of the University of Thammasat. 


Mrs. CHALERMWONG CHOTIKUNCHORN, a grad- 
uate of Chulalongkorn University, is the prin- 
cipal of a girls’ school in Pitsanuloke Province 
in Northern Thailand. She is interested in 
introducing new methods of teaching, and in 
learning techniques for training for demo- 
cratic citizenship. She will study at the State 
Teachers College in Arizona. 


Miss SUKONDHA SAMRUATRUAMPHOL has a de- 
gree in pharmacy from the University of Med- 
ical Sciences in Bangkok, where she is an assist- 
ant instructor. For the past year she has 
worked for a master’s degree in nutrition at 
the university. Nutrition is still a relative 
newcomer to the Thailand scene, and there 
are few trained teachers in the field. Miss 
Samruatruamphol’s studies in biochemistry 


and nutrition at the University of Wisconsin 
will enable her to assist in alleviating this par- 
ticular teacher shortage. 


Mrs. Somcuit Sippuicualr teaches English in 
one of the few coeducational vocational schools 
in Thailand. All secondary teachers must serve 
as part time guidance counselors while the 
schools are pioneering in developing guidance 
programs, and Mrs. Siddhichai’s interest in 
this aspect of her work has grown steadily. 
She feels that the coeducational nature of her 
school offers a challenge to organize a guidance 
program which will serve as a model for other 
schools. Mrs. Siddhichai will work toward a 
master’s degree in education at Syracuse Uni- 
versity, with an emphasis on educational psy- 
chology and guidance. 

A graduate of Chulalongkorn University 
(1946), Mrs. Siddhichai is married to a textile 
engineer. They have one child. 


Extensions 


(For further information about 1952-53 students awarded extensions see the Fall 1952 JourNat.) 


Austria 


Dr. ANNA PuscHKARSKI — to complete work 
for a master’s degree in personne! management 
at George Washington University, Washing- 
ton, D. C., summer 1953. 


Belgium 


Dr. Eomer CABEAUX — granted an extention 
to visit clinics doing research on sterility, sum- 
mer 1953. 


Egypt 


Miss TnuorayA Lotry —to complete a re- 
search project in botony during the fall semes- 
ter at Cornell University. 


Germany 

Dr. Sicrtp ULLMANN — to complete a research 
in bacteriology at Purdue University, summer 
1953. 

Greece 


Dr. ANGELIKI Bouca — for additional clinical 
experience at the College of Dentistry, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, summer 1953. 


Miss Mary Minopou.ou — to finish work on 
a master’s degree in sociology this fall at the 
University of Michigan. 

Dr. HeLten Psarrovu — granted an extension 
of ten months to hold a residency in plastic 
surgery at New York Hospital. 


Japan 


Dr. SuizuKo Muto — to complete a research 
project in nutrition at Cornell University this 
fall. 


Philippines 


Miss Emma Maniquis — to complete work 
for a Ph.D. in pharmacy at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Miss Maniquis will be here through 
August 1954. 


Thailand 


Dr. DUANGMANEE JOTIKASATHIRA — granted 
an extension to accept a one year appointment 
as a pediatrics resident at Washington Uni- 
versity Hospital in St. Louis. 

Mrs. Smorn TiLaka — to complete work on 
M.A. in education from Teachers College, 
New York, summer 1953. 
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AAUW Fellowships Offered for 1954-55 


‘The American Association of University Women announces the fellowships listed below, to be 
awarded for 1954-55. In order that these opportunities may become known to qualified candi- 
dates, the committee asks the cooperation of AAUW members in bringing this list to the atten. 
tion of graduate departments in universities in their vicinity, and individuals who may be inter- 
ested. These fellowships are for graduate study and research. Since assistance from other sources 
is more readily available in the early stages of graduate work, AAUW fellowships are in general 
awarded to the more advanced candidates — those who have fulfilled the residence require. 
ments for the doctorate or who already have the Ph.D. degree. 

For detailed information, address the Committee on Fellowship Awards, 1634 Eye St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. Applications must be received by December 15, 1953. 


National Fellowships 


From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


Dorotny BripGMan ATKINSON, $2,000, 
Northwest Central Region 

Euizapetu Avery Coton, $2,000, South 
Atlantic Region 

ELLEN C. Sasrn, $2,000, Wisconsin 

FLORENCE R. Sasrn, $2,000, Rocky Mountain 
Region 

KATHRYN McHA te, $2,000, Indiana 

MARGARET SNELL, $2,000, North Pacific Re- 
gion 

Marton Tauzort, $3,000, Illinois 

Martua CatcuinGc Enocus, $2,000, Southeast 
Central Region 

Minnie Cumnock BuiopGett, $3,000, Michi- 
gan 

New JERSEY STATE, $2,000 

New York State, $2,000 

PENNSYLVANIA-DELAWARE, $2,000 

VAssIE JAMES HILL, $2,000, Southwest Central 
Unit 


“Living Fellowships” from Contributions 


JEAN LENNOX KimMEL, $2,000, Indiana 


«May Treat Morrison, $3,000, California 


MarcGaret LEE WILEY, $2,500, Texas 

MICHIGAN STATE, $2,000 

New York State, $2,000 

ACHIEVEMENT AWARD, $2,500, Northwest Cen- 
tral Region (given in recognition of achieve- 
ment by a woman scholar; not competitive) 


Memorial Fellowships 


ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, $2,000 
FounpDERs, $3,500 

Mary ANDERSEN, $2,000 

ANNA C, BRACKETT, $2,000 
SarAH BERLINER, $2,000 


GamMa Put Beta LinpsEY BARBER, $1,000 
(in social work) 


International Fellowships 


Except as noted, awarded by the International Federation of University Women and open to 
candidates belonging to member associations, for study in a country other than the holder's. 


From the Million Dollar Fellowship Fund 


HeLEN Marr Kirsy, $1,500, Texas 


Mary E. Woo.tey, $1,500, 
New England States 


Onto STATE, $1,500 


North 


(two), 


AutceE Hamiuton, $1,500, Connecticut-Rhode 
Island 
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VirGiInia C., New 


York City 


GILDERSLEEVE, $1,500, 


Latin AMERICAN, $1,500, Washington, D. ©. 
Branch and AAUW funds (open to Latin 
American women for study in U, S. Awarded 


by AAUW.) 





New 


Dd. G 
Latin 
arded 


Named International Grants, 1953-54 


These are contributions up to $2000 given in grants of $500 or multiples thereof, named by 
the donors. Usually more than one grant is assigned to a student. Amounts given are adjusted 
in each case to the student’s needs, and grants may be divided or supplemented from undesig- 


nated funds as required. 


Alabama 

BessyeE VEAcH TIpWELt (State), Eva-Maria Bockh, 
Germany; CATHERINE KENNEDY DeEcKER (State), 
Yasuko Mukoyama, Japan; Marrna Louise 
Printup Butiock (State), Mady Weisgerber, 
Luxembourg. 

Arizona 

Wivona Monteomery (State), Chalermwong Cho- 
tikunchorn, Thailand; State, Chalermwong Choti- 
kunchorn, Thailand. 


California 

ALHAMBRA-SAN GABRIEL, Norma Laconico, Philip- 
pines; Morner Lope (Auburn, Nevada County, 
Placerville), Carry Hedemann, Denmark; Bakers- 
FIELD, Annemarie Conrath, Germany; Kirry Dos- 
BINS McC.Leave-RoseMARY Dossins Lioyp (Ber- 
keley), Anna Zachariah, India; Evizabetn BaLper- 
ston (Burlingame-San Mateo-Hillsborough), Hen- 
riette van Gilse, Holland; ALtick ANDERSON (Chico), 
Mandakini Sane, India; Fresno, Sombhis Bhana- 
vavat, Thailand; GLENDALE, Annemarie Conrath, 
Germany; Huntinaton Park-Rio Honpo, Anna 
Zachariah, India; Lone Beacu, Sombhis Bhanava- 
vat, Thailand; CorNeELIA Peterson (Los Angeles), 
Gisele Winnaert, France; GENEVA OLSEN (Los 
Angeles), Cecilia Palma, Philippines; Marin 
County, Sombhis Bhanavavat, Thailand; HeLen 
Pautson Jackson (Merced), Anna Zachariah, In- 
dia; Mopresto, Anna Zachariah, India; Amy Ran- 
SOME MemoriaL (Pasadena), Mandakini Sane, 
India; Viva Haturorp (Porterville), Carry Hede- 
mann, Denmark; ReppineG, Anna Zachariah, India; 
SACRAMENTO, Sombhis Bhanavavat, Thailand; 
Marcaret TREGENzA (Salinas), Sombhis Bhanava- 
vat, Thailand; San Disco, Inez Keszler, Argentina; 
SUSAN SIGMAN Memoria (San Fernando Valley), 
Mandakini Sane, India; Evise GraupNer (San 
Francisco), Fumi Takano, Japan; GLENN Bovarp 
MerryrieLp (San Gorgonio), Annemarie Conrath, 
Germany; Joserpn B. Perry (San Gorgonio), Fumi 
Takano, Japan; Mona Storm Brown (San Jose), 
Anna Zachariah, India; Marcarer HawtHorne 
Case (San Luis Obispo), Carry Hedemann, Den- 
mark; Epirs Wuitinc TuHatcuer (Santa Ana), 
Annemarie Conrath, Germany; SANTA Barpara, 
Gerda Christensen, Denmark; Erne, Evans ANDER- 
Son (Santa Cruz), Annemarie Conrath, Germany; 


RuEeBE StrRucKMEYER (Sonoma County), Carry 
Hedemann, Denmark; Marcaret E. SmyTHe 
(Stockton), Mandakini Sane, India; Wurrtier, 
Carry Hedemann, Denmark; Wuirtier, Yasuko 
Mukoyama, Japan. 

Delaware — ANNIE Jump CANNON (State), Eva- 
Marie Bockh, Germany. 

Florida — State, Mady Weisgerber, Luxembourg. 
Georgia — Exizasetu Futter Jackson (State), 
Sheila Rowley, Australia. 

Idaho — Erne, Kitpourn (State), Natividad 
Malolos, Philippines. 

Illinois 

Apsice Biatrr Owen (Peoria), Annelise Thimme, 
Germany; Frances Ayres Wirtick (Peoria), 
Annelise Thimme, Germany; Lucy WILLIAMs 
(Springfield), Mariam George, India; WersTeRN 
Sprincs Jean Whyte, Australia; Bertua VAN 
Hoosen Memoria (State), Vera Grover, South 
Africa; Strate, Jean Whyte, Australia; Srare, 
Helen Melissinou-Economidou, Greece; STATE, 
Norma Laconico, Philippines. 

Indiana 

Fort Wayne, Vera Grover, South Africa; Inp1ra- 
NAPOLIS, Takeko Matsumoto, Japan; La Porter, 
Takeko Matsumoto, Japan. 

Kansas 

Epona L. Wueatty (Arkansas City), Birgit Monn- 
berg, Finland; Minnre M. Mui.ier (Emporia), 
Birgit Monnberg, Finland; Wintrrep Sue Curr 
MAN (Pittsburg), Birgit Monnberg, Finland; Jac- 
QuETTA Downina (Witchita), Mariam George, 
India; Emma Hype (State Board), Germana Sas- 
caro, Italy. 

Kentucky 

LouIsviLLeE, Takeko Matsumato, Japan; Frances 
JeweL McVey (State), Cecilia Palma, Philippines. 
Louisiana 

D Vickers (New Orleans), Mady Weisgerber, Lux- 
embourg: Lucy Lams (State), Mady Weisgerber, 
Luxembourg. 

Maine — Srarte, Gerd Jacobsen, Norway. 
Massachusetts 

Rusy B. Lircurrerp (Boston), Fumi Takano, 
Japan; State, Angeliki Inglessi, Greece. 
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Michigan 

ALBION, Jean Whyte, Australia; Det Reap Sun- 
DERLUND (Ann Arbor), Agnes Giejer, Sweden; 
Laura Binns Lyncu (Birmingham), Agnes Giejer, 
Sweden; DEARBORNE, Agnes Giejer, Sweden; Eva 
Curtis (Flint), Takeko Matsumoto, Japan; Grosse 
Pointe, Agnes Giejer, Sweden; CHILpREN’s Dra- 
matics Group (Midland), Helen Melissinou-Eco- 
nomidou, Greece; KaLAMAzoo, Vera Grover, South 
Africa; CAroLiIne Jennincs McCune (Lansing- 
East Lansing), Takeko Matsumoto, Japan; Vivian 
Parsons (Muskegan), Delphine Jehoulet, Belgium: 
Grace. SaMpLE McCiure (Saganaw), Mildred 
Amdersen, Denmark; Upper PENNINsULA (Copper 
Country, Crystal Falls, Gogebic Range, Iron Moun- 
tain, Ishpeming, Marquette, Sault Ste. Marie). 
Jean Whyte, Australia; Wyanporre, Mildred An- 
dersen, Denmark. 

Minnesota 

FLORENCE REAGHART SCHNEIDER (Duluth), Randi 
Mannsaker, Norway; Marion KNowLes Masson 
(Rochester), Mildred Andersen, Denmark: Caro- 
LINE SAUNDERS LINDEKE (St. Paul), Ingrid Reinton, 
Norway. 

Missouri 

Marrua JANE Wiricut (Kansas City), Birgit Monn- 
berg, Finland; Sr. Louis, Mariam George, India; 
Biuancut H. Dow (State), Annelise Thimime, Ger- 
many; ENTERPRISE KNOX (State), Annelise Thimme, 
Germany; Mary Auice Parisn (State), Erika 
Cremer, Austria. 

Montana 

Lema K. Hurcuins (Montana Branches), Mildred 
Andersen, Denmark; Mary J. Merex (Montana 
Branches), Herta Rabensteiner, Austria. 
Nebraska — Louise Pounp (State), Birgit Monn- 
berg, Finland. 

Nevada — Rusy K. Mituer (State), Chalermwong 
Chotikunchorn, Thailand. 

New Jersey 

Mary Nortu Cuenowera (Atlantic City), Martha 
Sobotka, Austria; Epirn Sttrver ANDERSON (Cam- 
den County) Marie Brockhoff, Germany; Ture ma 


THE CLARE TREE 
MAJOR 
CHILDREN’S 
THEATRE 


30th SEASON 
Pleasantville, 
New York 


Robin Hood 


Parkinson SHarpp (Cumberland County), Hen- 
riette van Gilse, Holland; MarGueritE Houtman 
(Elizabeth County), Germana_ Sascaro, Italy; 
Howe.i (Essex County), Stina Thornell-Kruse, 
Sweden; Monrtciair, Martha Sobotka, Austria; 
TuerEsaA M. Wuiuson (Mountain Lakes), Stina 
Thornell-Kruse, Sweden; NorTHERN VALLEY, Ma- 
rie Brockhoff, Germany; Summit, Stina Thornell- 
Kruse, Sweden: Tue Orances, Henriette van Gilse, 
Holland; Liry Murray Jones (State), Gyda Sven- 
neby, Norway. 

New York 

ALBANY, Somehit Siddichai, Thailand; Garpen 
Ciry, Marie Brockhoff, Germany; Caro ine 
FLORENCE Luxow (N. Y. City), Gerda Christensen, 
Denmark; Nort Snore, Elsa Garza-Larumbe, 
Mexico; ELeanore L. Larrimore (Rochester), 
Gisele Winnaert, France; Marcia Jones Tayzor 
Schnectady), Gyda Svenneby, Norway; Grace 
LANDFIELD Tweedy (Southern New York), Somchit 
Siddichai, Thailand; Werstcuester, Somchit Sid- 
dichai, Thailand. 
North Carolina Mary Reep Situ (Asheville), 
Sheila Rowley, Australia. 
North Dakota — Strate, 
Norway. 

Ohio 


Cincinnati, Randi Mannsaker, Norway; EvizaBeta 
SINGLETON Tritton (Columbus), Anni Koskikallio, 
Finland; Dayton, Anni Koskikallio, Finland; Lia, 
Anni Koskikallio, Finland; Marrerra, Aune Kuok- 
kanen, Finland; Sprincrretp, Anni Koskikallio, 
Finland; Wooster, Anni Koskikallio, Finland; 
Erne, B. Hamittron (Toledo), Cecilia Palma, 
Philippines; Exizaseth Hamilton (State), Ines 
Keszler, Argentina; Irma E. Voicr (State), Ines 
Keszler, Argentina: Liryan M. Auspauau (State), 
Emma Maniquis, Philippines. 


Randi Mannsaker, 


Oklahoma 

Oxianoma Criry, Mariam George, India; Tusa, 
Mariam George, India. 

Oregon 

GertrRubE Houx Fariss (State), Natividad Malolos, 


FOR THE CHILDREN 
a Puss In Boots 
Alice In Wonderland 


Sleeping Beauty 
The Chinese Nightingale 
Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 


Raise your Fellowship Fund by bringing these delightful plays to your children. Introduce 
them to the literature of other lands through the fascinating medium of the best in theatre. 
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Philippines; State, Sukondha Samruatruamphol, 
Thailarid; Strate, Erika Cremer, Austria; PorTLAND, 
Natividad Malolos, Philippines; Port Lanp, Gerda 
Christensen, Denmark; Kate M. Jameson (Cor- 
yallis), Natividad Malolos, Philippines. . 
Pennsylvania 

Dororuy WeeExs (State), Vilai Benchakanchana, 
Thailand; State, Yasako Mukoyama, Japan, ADA 
Hassster Lewis (Philadelphia), Vilai Bencha- 
kanchana, Thailand; Atice INGERosL ANDERSON 
(Philadelphia), Angeliki Inglessi, Greece; ALLEN- 
sown, Germana Sascaro, Italy; Easton, Somchit 
Siddhichai, Thailand; Saran Coucu Mack (Erie), 
Gisele Winnaert, France; FRANKLIN County, Eve 
Bockh, Germany; GLENstpE, Vilai Benchakan- 
chana, Thailand; EvizasetH Marruews (Harris- 
burg), Germana Sascaro, Italy; Prrrssurcu, Aune 
Kuokkanen, Finland; Reapinc, Martha Sobotka, 
Austria. 

Rocky Mountain Region — Rocky Mountain 
Recion, Myrtle Boultwood, England. 

South Atlantic Region — Soutu ATLANTIC Re- 
gion, Eva Bockh, Germany. 

South Carolina Mary Wiison GEE (State), 
Sheila Rowley, Australia. 

South Dakota — Srare, Ingrid Reinton, Norway. 
Tennessee 

ErueL HAMILTON (State), Sheila Rowley, Australia; 
EuizaBetH Crow Puituips (State), Erika Cremer, 
Austria. 

Texas 

Ava J. McAmis (San Antonio), Chalermwong Choti- 
kunchorn, Thailand; Vicror1a Freis (Huntsville), 
Mady Weisgerber, Luxembourg; BarBara Burke 
(State), Herta Rabensteiner, Austria; MERLE Dun- 
can (State), Herta Rabensteiner, Austria; BLANCHE 
H. Dow (State), Chalermwong Chotikunchorn, 
Thailand. 

Virginia 

Cuerry NorrincHam (Norfolk), Elsa Garza-La- 
rumbe, Mexico; SusAN M. Loucu (Richmond), 
Elsa Garza-Larumbe, Mexico. 

Washington 

BenuincHaM, Vaula Ahola, Finland; Eastern 
Washincton Brancues, Gerd Jacobsen, Norway; 


CHILDREN’S WORLD THEATRE 


Announces for 1953-54 
KING MIDAS 
THE WIZARD'S RANSOM 
RAPUNZEL AND THE WITCH 
TOM SAWYER 


For dates, costs, efc. write to: 


BRIGGS MANAGEMENT 


1475 Broadway New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-6780 


NORTHWESTERN WASHINGTON Brancues, Gerd 
Jacobsen, Norway; Otympta, Vaula Ahola, Finland; 
RicHLanp, Vaula Ahola, Finland; HeLten M. 
WeTER (Seattle), Vaula Ahola, Finland; Sourn- 
WESTERN WASHINGTON BrancueEs, Gerd Jacobsen, 
Norway; State, Randi Mannsaker, Norway; Ta- 
coma, Ingrid Reinton, Norway; Burcress-GNaGy 
Memoria (Tacoma), Vaula Ahola, Finland; Grace 
Barrett Ropertson (Yakima, Sunnyside, Ellens- 
burg), Ingrid Reinton, Norway. 

West Virginia 

GertrRuDE Roserts (Huntington), Aune Kuok- 
kanen, Finland; FLoreNce Harmer (State), Aune 
Kuokkanen, Finland; Martua Futon (State), 
Angeliki Inglessi, Greece; JuL1a O'Connor (State), 
Elsa Garza-Larumbe, Mexico. 

Wisconsin 

Maset Woxter Torrey (Appleton), Sukondha 
Samruatruamphol, Thailand; QuEEN MARINETTE 
(Marinette), Sukondha Samruatruamphol, Thailand; 
Harriet Fyrre Ricuarpson (Milwaukee), Su- 
kondha Samruatruamphol, Thailand; Fannie Mep- 
BERRY (Oskosh), Sukondha Samruatruamphol, 
Thailand; Minnie R. Detiina (Sheboygan), Del- 
phine Jehoulet, Belgium; Minnie R. DertLine 
(State), Delphine Jehoulet, Belgium. 

Phi Mu National Women’s Fraternity — 
Put Mu, Vaula Ahola, Finland. 


A THRILLINGLY FUNNY DANCE DRAMA 
FOR CHILDREN 


PECOS BILL, THE 
COYOTE COWBOY 


for information regarding Bill’s tour of America 
in 1953-54, address 


Edwin Strawbridge Productions 
Pound Ridge Road Bedford, New York 


| Thousands of university women use 


PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE MADE EASY 


By RHEVA OTT SHRYOCK 
Registered Parliamentarian 
Hundreds of. professors, bank officials, club women 
praise this easy-to-use guide based on Roberts “Rules 
of Order.” Finger-tip, visible aid system of meeting 
procedure. Only seconds and you have the exact an- 
swer to every meeting problem. Send today. . . $2.50 
CLIP YOUR CHECK OR M.O. TO THIS AD AND SEND TO 


” COLLEGE INSTITUTE 8 
Box UW, Ellenton, Florida 





PRESIDENTS OF AAUW STATE DIVISIONS 


Alabama — Miss Frances 
Church Street, N.E., Decatur 


Arizona — Dr. Agnes M. Allen, Arizona State 
College, Flagstaff 


Nungester, 213 


Arkansas — Mrs. William Nash, 410 Fairfax 
Avenue, Little Rock 
California — Mrs. 
Terrace Avenue 
Colorado — Mrs. John A. Park 2309 Green- 
wood Avenue, Pueblo 


Connecticut — Mrs. C. P. Rodenbach, Wild- 
wood Farm, Bantam 


Frank H. 


; 
Fresno 


Marvin, 501 


Delaware — Mrs. Charles B. Paschall, 1510 
Ridge Road, Holly Oak, Wilmington 
Florida — Miss Alvazine Young, 119 West 
Maxwell Drive, Lakeland 
Georgia — Mrs. G. B. 
Street, Columbus 
Idaho — Mrs. Leon C. Jones, 1824 Everett 
Street, Caldwell 

Illinois — Mrs. Alton G. Hall, 117 S. Grand 
Avenue West, Springfield 
Indiana — Miss Inez Morris, 
Sixth Street, Terre Haute 

Iowa — Mrs. Fredrick Lehman, 4254 Wood- 
field Lane, N.E., Cedar Rapids 

Kansas — Mrs. O. Renn, 1216 North Third 
Street, Arkansas City 
Kentucky — Miss Martha Jane 
1209 Cardinal Drive, Louisville 13 
Louisiana — Mrs. W. A. Cooper, 4260 White- 
haven Street, Baton Rouge 


Stancil, 1539 30th 


1111 South 


Brunson, 


Maine — Mrs. Edwin L. Giddings, 28 College 
Heights, Orono 


Maryland — Mrs. William H. Maltbie, 4209 
Wickford Road, Baltimore 10 


Massachusetts — Mrs. H. B. Ullian, 35 Dol- 
phin Road, Newton Center 59 

Michigan — Mrs. Neil E. Warren, 34 Maple- 
field Road, Pleasant Ridge 


Minnesota — Mrs. L. E. 
London Road, Duluth 4 


Schneider, 5700 


Mississippi — Miss Stella Pierce, Box 367, 
University of Mississippi, Oxford 
Missouri — Miss Chloe E. Millikan, North- 
west Missouri State College, Maryville 


Montana — Miss M. Alice Oliver, 101 North 
Third Avenue, Bozeman 


72 


Nebraska — Mrs. Leonard Campbell, 509 
South Eighth Street, Norfolk 


Nevada — Mrs. Stetler, 


Pine Street, Elho 
New Hampshire Miss Myra Louise Davis, 
20 Main Street, Durham 


Byron 224 West 


New Jersey — Dr. Marion E. 
Valhalla, Montville 

New Mexico — Mrs. Baron M. Stuart, East- 
ern New Mexico University, Portales 

New York — Mrs. C. H. Gilfether, 806 West 
Church Street, Elmira 

North Carolina — Mrs. Carl A. 
Linden Avenue, Asheville 


North Dakota — Miss Mildred Davis, Uni- 
versity Station, Grand Forks 


Shea, Lake 


Plonk, 84 


Ohio — Miss Lois Harbage, 2124 Scottwood 
Avenue, Toledo 
Oklahoma — Mrs. 
East Maine, Shawnee 


Claude Hendon, 1923 


Oregon — Mrs. Robert Y. Thornton, 2895 
Alvarado Terrace, Salem 

Pennsylvania — Mrs. Herbert W. Anderson, 
Winding Brook Farm, Prospectville 

Rhode Island — Mrs. Sidney R. Bellows, 119 
Upton Avenue, Providence 6 

South Carolina — Dr. Olivia Futch Dean, 
Woman’s College, Furman University, Green- 
ville 

South Dakota — Mrs. Maurice Carpenter, 
1310 North Lincoln Street, Aberdeen 
Tennessee — Miss Flora H. Rawls, 
Watauga, Memphis 


3586 


Texas — Mrs. Erwin C. Ochsner, 81 Avondale, 
Amarillo 

Utah — Mrs. Earl A. Fredrickson, 357 East 
Fifth North, Logan 

Vermont — Mrs. William H. Wills, Benning- 
ton 

Virginia — Mrs. Leland Schubert, 211 Dixie 
Avenue, Harrisonburg 

Washington — Mrs. W. D. Kirkpatrick, 45? 
16th Street, Bellingham 

West Virginia — Mrs. C. R. Davisson, 31! 
First Street, Weston 

Wisconsin — Mrs. Carl J. Neess, 501 Stur- 
geon Eddy Road, Wausau 
Wyoming — Mrs. C. S. Shults, 211 Angle 
Street, Rock Springs 





